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PREFACE. 


I feOur only excuse for presenting this small 

I fume to the public lies in the fact that the 
fend of the Eagle as it is contained in the 
Iferent branches of Aryan mythology has not as 


fc, so far as we are aware, received an elaborate 
d comprehensive treatment in the hand of 
j y scholar. To come to the point at once, our 
I hours on the subject have tended to prove three 
I ings : — First, that the legend of the Eagle 
/ ? a common heirloom of all branches of Aryan 
I f thology ; second, that the Eagle of the legend 
I T-s originally only the constellation Aquila; 

' td, third, that the legend contains references to 
e constellation Aquila which Were true at least 
I thousand years ago in an arctic home. The 
aborate accounts of the Eagle we find in the 
irfiabharata and the Rig Y eda, have enabled us 
> demon^ate mathematically that the time and 
dace which satisfy the conditions 
or giving a reasonable interpretation to 
\ryan legend are about 4000 0. and an arc 

country lying between latitudes 00*^ to W 
Objection will most probably be rai®ed in many 
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quarters against our finding that the Eagle of it 
legend was originally a constellation in t. 
heavens. It will he said that the stars had r 
yet been grouped into constellations when t 
forefathers of modern Aryans lived together 
one common home. There are various theori 
crediting the Greeks, the Babylonians, 
with the invention of the system of groupir 
stars, into constellations.. But when we fir 
sfcholars like Prof. MaxMullar holding tl 
opinion that the primitive Aryans had suff 
cient knowledge of astronomy to enab 
them to divide the moon’s path into lum 
mansions, we are by no means Justified in sayin 
that they could not at the same time divide ±l 
sun^s path and other important parts of tt 
heavens into constellations to suit the a8tfon( 


mical conditions of the place they lived i: 
Indeed, the origin of constellations is shroude 
in a mystery and it is quite possible that the 
were invented at a time of untold antiq^if 


when the civilised moes of Enrasfe lived tc 
gether'or within easy distances from each othei 
If^ therefore, we (^n show, hy means 6f ai 
extensfe survey of all branches of Aryan ihy 
thologyi that sorhe of the legends which have ai 
yel ; i^emained unexplained can he reasot 
interpreted hy attributing to the 
tjniW; . ' Aryans ' m , , knowledge;- - -of som'e ■ jof"--; =»e' 
eonatpllati^s we are at present familiar with 
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and of ilie origin of which we are by no means 
certain, then surely there is nothing which 
can tell ns positively that w^e are follow- 
ing a wrong path of interpretation. 

The legend of the Eagle is, in our opinion, 
a solar myth. The other day we were confront- 
ed by a learned follower of the historicsil school 
of interpreters of ancient myths who told ns> 
that we were trying to nphold the lost cause of 
the mythological school. But so far as our humble 
knowledge goes we do not know wh^ . and; 
t^y whom it has been proved to he a lost cause* 
We think that there is truth in the arguments 
of both the historical and the mythological 
school and that each interpretation of either 
school ought to be judged on its own merit* , 

' We have approached our subject with, an open| 
naind and our constant endeavour has hem not to 
yi^p any patt of the sto^ so as to make it conform 
to any pre-conceived theory. Our hrinoen^^^^^ 
is lhat no aament legend, however que^ it 
appear, requires any great squeezing of terms 
or twisting of imagination in order to enable; 
one to discover its real meaning. Our difficulty 
in dealing with such legends lies as much 
least in our ignorance of the peculiar oonditiens 
under! which they were originally conceived as 
in the changes which they have subaequently 
undergone owing to what MaitMullar calls 
puti’cfaction of lap^us^e. These (^nditious are 
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generally four-fold, physical, mental, moral and 
spiritual. For all these a sincere truth-loving 
student ought to have an open mind. With the 
advance of knowledge even firmly established 
theories — theories which a hundred years ago 
people would have called it madness to dis- 
believe — have been and are being subverted. The 
commonwealth of letters is a progressive republic 
and knows no halting. Stupendous no doubt is 
the task that confronts the student of compara- 
tive religion and mythology. He looks hack 
through ages and age«, dark, dismal and distant, 
till his vision fails and is lost in a mist in which 
nothing is perceived, nothing is distinguished—^ 
a niist immensely more puzzling and perplexing 
than Hie faintest nebula ever discovered with a 
telescope in the vault of space. The difficulty 
of the subject is equalled only by its importance. 
It is a sacred task to try to unfold the progress 
of the human mind in its religious aspect, and 
distmguish between what are the essential ele- 
ments dt Hie atmosphere of religious thought 
and what are only generated in it by local condi- 
tions. What these peculiar conditions were 
nndeP whidk the . mind s of |)rimitive Aryans 
tvorked before Hieir separation may be hard to 
discover, hut with the progress of science and 
the facility which modern civilisation affords for 
interchange of thought Hie student does not 
despair of accomplishing the task with sufficient 
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correctness. Granting that the theory of an 
original single home of the Aryan race is 
correct, it must be admitted that all similar 
legends contained in the mythologies of the 
different Aryan peoples now lying scattered 
throughout the world had a single origin. We 
cannot, therefore, he sure of the correctness of 
any interpretation of any mythological legend 
unless that interpretation holds good in aff 
similar legends in aU Aryan mythologies. It is 
from this point of view that we have discussed 
the legend of the Eagle in this hook. 

Eor the translations of verses of the Mg 
Veda contained in this hook we are indebted 
to Prof. Griffith, Prof. MaxMullar, Prof. Wilson, 
Mr. Eggeling and others, hut in many places we 
have found it necessary to alter the renderings 
of these scholars in order to make them mor^ 



literaL The hymns of the Vllltti: 
the Big Veda referaed to m ite hook have 
immhered independently of the 
hymns. Anyone willing to take these 
hymns into consideration in the numbering 
should add 11 to the number of every VII Ith 
lyffindala hymn bearing a higher number than 4$. 
Ho particular system of transliteration has hem 
strictly followed for fear of puzzling lay readers 
with strange signs and dots. And I hope that 
no sdholar will find this defllcienoy a source of 


inconvenience to him. 
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We regret that some typographical errors 
liave crept into the hook, but we do not think 
that they are of such consequence as to require 
a page on errata. 

I3/.1 SnKKA Street, Calcutta. J 

September^ igoQ. 
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Eagle and the Captive Sun. 


INTRODUOTIO!^. 


The Oarurhopakhyf^Tiam or aocomit of tfe® 
birth and mighty exploits of Garurha, the 
great falcon or eagle, is a mythological legend 
contained in tlie Mahablmrata. No less than 
nineteen chapters of the great epic are deroted 
to this subject in the form of an episode in 
the story of the sarpeuatr&, or snake 
of Raja Janamejaya, fourth in descent 
Arjuna, the h^o of tlm M^iahharala. 
sode indudes the great Pauranie 




of Samudra Manthana churning of the 
Oeeat^ whidi so lar^ly pervades later Hihdm. 
i^^ous literature and has taken a firm hold 
of later Hindu religious thought. In grand- 
eur of eoaoeption, height of imagination and 
poetic refinement the Garurhopakhyanam 
stands preeminent among the most striking 
episodes in the Mahahharata. Grotesque and 
fauoiful,, grand and superBatural, it na^ 



turallj leads ilic student to enquire wliat it 
really means. Did the great Eislii, the author 
of the Mahabharata, intend this episode to he 
taken literally, that is to say, as a record of 
facts in actual existence ? An orthodox Hindu 
of the present degenerate days may curse the 
man who tries to shew that it is an allegorical 
description of a state of things which is not 
less grand than its poetic representation, The 
days are gone when Jaska and Sayana explain- 
ed Vedic hymns etymologically and as poetic 
representations of natural phenomena, and 
were still esteemed as the best of Hindus and 


iie most learned of men. The work of ex- 
plaining the Shastras in the light of science 
which should he the proper province and pri- 
vilege of Hindus has now devolved on West- 
erners. As India gradually lost the know^ 
ledge of the higher sciences her i Shastras also 
became gradually more and more formal and 


lifeless, and ritualism took the plane of inspire 
mg Tedic ceremonies ?; and Bipdu Ideas began 
to flow in channels which, however long and 



were too namw to reflect the en- 


tire range of thonghi d^tom the East the 
Sciences migrated to the West, and on West- 


erners has naturally fallen the task of taking 
Hf the interpretation of; ancient Hindu alle* 
ferios at the. points at which key were left 
Ip ancient Hindu commentators^^ The Dawn 
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and storm theories, wliich are the main insfru- 
ments in the hands of Western scholars in 
explaining Vedic hymns, were originated and 
developed by Hindu commentators such as Saya- 
na. And Western science had up till recently 
failed to alter or supplement tlicm to any 
large extent The honour of duing so belong 
to a Hindu who is also a Brahmin, Mr. 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak. His theory of the 
Arctic Home in the Vedus has thrown a new 
light in the panorama of Hindu mythology. 
It has a novelty and a charm which at oaco 
strike the imagination and fill the mind with 
admiration for its author. To my mind the 
Arctic Theory appears very reasonable and 
capable of cutting many a Gordion knot in 
our mythology. But theories are theori^ 
and cannot he regarded, as unerring gnidiesin 
reasoning , and argumentaHom.f oblong' 
are not proved to hold good in laa*ge nuttheei 
of oases, the experiments being mafic by dts'- 
interested men, by men, that is, who, not being 
thicir authors, have no interest in their fate. 
Il ls from this point of view that I shall try 
to apply the Arctic Thewy to the legend of 
Garurha. 



CHAPTER I. 


THE LEGEND. 


In the Mahabbarata Rishi Kashyapa is 
described as the progenitor of Adifcyas, Haityas, 
Banujas, Danavas, Rahus, Apsaras, Celestial 
Birds, Gandbarvas, Serpents, &. In other words, 
almost all the important actors in the Hindu 
mythology trace their oiigiu to Rishi Kashyapa. 
It should be noted, howeyer, that this Rishi 
d{)es not appear as the progenitor of Rakshasas, 
Kinnaras, Yakyhas and the animal kingdom 
who were born of Rishis Pulasta and Pulaha. 


Kashyapa had 13 wives, daughters of Prajapati 
Baksha and sisters of Hi© 27 Hakshatras of 
Hindu astronomy. Of his thirte® wives we 
are here concerned with only two, namely, 
Vinata, mother of Celestial Birds, aud Kadru, 
mdther of .'-erpents. Kadru begged of Kashyapa 
one thousand sons, but Vinata prayed for only 
t#o of immense strength and prowess, and 
iheir prayw were granted. Kadru gave birth 
to a thousand eggs and Vinata to two. After 
fiye hundred ydsi® Ntm© thousand powerful 
serpents came out of egga, but Vlnata’s 

eggs remained unhatehed. Vina^ gr®V ini# 
ptient and, in a moment cd ildAeki br^ 
one of her eggs, a^ lo t there came but of 
resplendent Aran, a child only partially 
iged at this forced and preznature 
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birth Amu cursed his mother that she would 
be a slave of Kadru for five Imudred years, 
aud said tl)at if she would allow the other egg 
to be properly hatched its offspring would de- 
liver her from bondage. The great Arua thea 
went away to attend on the sun. Shortly 
after, Vinata and Kadru laid a wager <»n IJchchai- 
hsrava, the celestial horse of Indra, Viuata 
asserting that its tail was white and Kadru 
saying that it was black. The stake was that 
whoever lost the: wager would become the slave 
of the other. Kadm knew that she was wrong. 
She, therefore, called her serpent sous and asked 
them to cover the tail of the celestial horse 
with their bodies so that it might look black. 
Some of the serpents at first refused to obey 
her order and, therefore, received from her the 
curse that they would be killed in tTmiamejaya's 
S0.rpasatra or snake sacrifice. The serpenii 
then obeyed her out of fear. On the lefiowing 
morning Vinata and Kadru sailed across the 
sky and arrived at the great Ocean where 
Uchebaihsrava was. The serpents clinging 
te ihe tail of that noble steed, the tail looked 
hljiftk, and Vinata lost the wager in ccnseqnew 
of deceit. But bound as she was by an un- 
Coniitloiml fledge, she becuw the slave of 
Kadru. In the meantime thc second sou of 
Vinata burst out of the ^g in which he lay 
confined. He was a mighty bird of immense 
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size. He was kamachari, that is, capable of 
going wherever lie* desired and was regarded 
as more powerful than even Indra. Bis appear- 
ance stmck the gods with awe and fear. ]3ut 
they were consoled by Agoi who told them that 
the great bird was really a friend of theirs and 
asked them to worship him as their benefactor. 
It was as this time that he is said to have thrown 
Arun towards the East in order to sheild the 
worlds, to some extent, fjorn the scorching rays 
of the sun. The sun, it is said, had not yet 
risen, but was only contemplating in his place 
of hiding to burn the worlds. The mighty 
bird then went to his mother where she was 
servfeijg Kadru and began to serve the serpenta 
himself. Some days passed in this manner 
when he made a determination to frea his 
mother and himself from bondage, and asked 
the serpents what he could do for them that 
they mighty release him and his mother 
from their service. The serpents said that 
M be could ‘procure for them the Heavenly 
ne«:%r, they would emaneipate him and his 
ninth er. Bent on securfeig mmrita, the bud 
went out in quest of food to prepare himself 
for a great fight with the gods, and his lather 
pointed out to him a torge elephant and a 
faiigc tortoise, two Brahmin brothers, transform- 
ed info these shapes hy each other’s curses, 
f ifo hM lew ihto the air with those two big 
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animals and repaired to a mountion in order 
to eat tliem. And the Uisliis gave hira the 
name Garurlia for bearing such a big weight. 
Befreshed by that sumptuous repast, the king 
of birds went to Heaven to take possession of 
Amrita, A t'^rrible fight ensued in which the 
gods, ineluding Indra, were defeated. The 
keepers of amrita, two large serpents, as 
it is said, were killed and the Heavenly nectar 
was caiTied away. While Garurha was carrying 
the pot of Amrita through the sky, Viafe^aa. 
met him and after an exchange of blessings 
the former consented to heenme a mhan or 
bearer of the latter. At this point Indra hurl- 
ed Ms mightiest weapon, or thunder- 

bolt, against Gfirurha. The vajra failed to 
make any impression on the bird who, how** 
ever, cast one of his feathers as a mark of 
respect for the great Bishi of whose hom» the 
powerful missile had been made. From 
beauty of the feather so cast off Garurha re* 
ceived the name of suparna or the bird of beauti- 
fnl feathers. The ^jra proving ineffectual, 
Bidramade peace with Garurha and said tliat 
he (Indra) would manage to steal the pot of 
f rom the place where he (Garurha) 
would deliver it to the sons of Fladru. Garurha 
then hastened to the serpents, placed the 
pot before them, and got his and his mother’s 
release from their Service. The serpents went 
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to hatho and perform the usual religious cere- 
monies before drinking the amrita^ and while 
they were thus engaged Indra stole the pot. 
In this manner the serpents were deprived of 
the Heavenly drink, but Garurha and his 
mother g'»t their release from bondage. 

The above is a reproduction of the Garurlio- 
pakbyanam of the Mahabharata in all its 
principal details. 

It is now our intention to apply the 
Arctic Theory to this story and see whether 
we can get a rational explanation of it or 
not. We shall for that purpose first 
give a brief account of the principal features 
of the circumpolar year. Exactly at the 
Pole the year is divided into two equal parts 
of continuous day and continuous night, of 
six month’s duration each. And this division 
of the year into two equal parts of light and 
darkness becomes a division into four partsi 
as we descend from the Pole to the circum- 
polar region. And this state of things conti^ 
nubs down to foom the Pole, after 

which we have the ordinary days and nights 
of the temperate zone. The four parts* 
of the circumpolar year are: — {i) A mcoemm> 
ordinary days and nigMa^ oceurring at the 
tee of the Autumual Equinox ; (2) ..mm' 
^ontinnom nighti occurring at the time 
Of: te Winter (3) a succession of ^ 
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ordinary ddys md nights^ ocournng at tHo 
tfm© of the Spring Equinox and lasting for 
a pteriod equal to that of the previous sue- 
cfession of ordinary days and nights ; and 
(4) one long eofitinuons day^ occurring 
at the time of the Summer Solstice and 
lasting for a period equal to that of the 
long continuous night. Another characferis- 
tic common to the Pole and the circunii 
polar region is their twdight, both in Ihe 
morning and in tlie eteniag, which Iwfe fen 
two months at a time at the Pole a«d fef 


less periods, varying according to latitude, in 
places south of it. 

Let us now apply these facts to the 
subject of our paper, the 
As the father of Adityas, Baityas, 

Euries, Danavas, BahuSj Apaiw, 
'■Gandharvas,''' ■ Serj 
Ik, the gmniSiMi of Brahma, may 
well be regarded as the iittmedmte Crentdif 
of the visible universe aud the forces that 
are at work in it, Brahma, being the ulti- 
mate source of all created things. Ohnsf 




among the sons of Kasbyapa are the Aditya®, 
twelve in number. Every student of Hindu 
m ythology knows that these twelve Adityas 
are only twelve personihcations of the sun* 
Amarkosb, tbe great Sanskrit lexicon, says tliat 
the sun has ‘‘twelve atmas or entities*'* 

9 
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(Dwadshahia). names of the iVdityas are — • 
Dhdtd^ Mltra, Aryamd^ SaJcm^ Varuria, Ansha^ 
Bhagfiy Vimshwdn^ Fmhd^ Savitd, TwasMd and 
Vishnu. AH these are synonym of surya, 
the snn. Many of the^i occur in the Vritra 
legend of the V"eda. The word Txmshtd occurs 
in the Zend Avesta as Tishtrya^ the hero wliO 
OYcrcomes Apaosha, the demon of darlcnesp. 
There are reasons to suppose that the twelve 
Adityas represent the sun in the twelve months 
of the year. In the Hindu Mythology by far 
,the niost important of these representations is 
Yishnu, the great :Iioyd of the Universe who 
coyep the three worlds^ tipper, middl^'aad nether 
W^h ’1||§ -t^p feetr?Tt|he wayd Vmhm in S'^ftishrit 


P‘0rm< 

ing-the Universe/* In the Vishnu Puram the 


sun is said to be nothing but the three Towers 
of Vishnu — Rik, Ya|u, and Sama — flighting and 
purifying the w >rl A And who el se in the worli 



^the Divine Power of the Almighty 
thanthre sun? It is from the suhi 
that this world derives every spark of life that it; 
contains. The live Pranas which impart amina? 

, twtt'i 40*^ physical-., imms. i ..nrn derived from hinj-,,/ 
It is his actinic rays whi#^ give rfee rto -vegetahl# 
YTorld. - Jnshort, this‘-‘'-W'f'>rld-»’^''well'' 
ha said to live, move and have its being in the 
sun. Were the Hindu Rishis then far away from 
the tiUth when they worshipped Grod in the sun? 
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Nexttci Vishnu comes Indra as the most powerful 
of the gods. He is the slayer of Vritra and libera- 
tor of the celestial waters. He deliyera the 
world from Daityas and Danayas, and gives rain 
to it It will appear from the order in which the 
names of the Adityas are given that if Vishnu 
represents the sun in the Spring Eqninoctinl 
period, Sakra or Indra will represent the sufj iu 
the Summer Solstitial period, and it wiU be seen 
later on that this is r^ily the case. Now, 
Kashyapa appearing as the father of Adityas* 
&c, on the (me hand, and of Daityas, on 
the other, Light and DarknC'S mar be regard- 
ed as wedded to him and thereby giving birth to 
those Gods of Light and Demons Darkness, 
That Kasyapa’s wives represented heavenly bodies 
and natural phenomena is clear from the fact Hint 
they were sisters of the 27 Nakshatms of Hindi 
Astronomy. According - ^ tx> this view Vinata 
represents light and Eadr^ darkness. Our story 
at the point wheye VrUata aiid Kadfu if# 
to be living with EisM Easyapa with nb 
to disturh the happy tenor of their iiv^i 
df lime may be taken to represent the 
^rsfpartof the Oircumpolar year, a s%cemim 
0'. aiidf Mght$ occurri ng at the 

time of the Autumnal Equinox. Before long the 
time came for Kadru and Vinata to bear children 
and we have seen that their prayei s for one thous- 
and sons and two sons respectively were gratiied 
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^nd they both concieved the effects of thoir wedd- 
ed hVes ha tbeir wombs. The birth of the eggs 
represents the birth of the seeds of the future 
struggle between bght and darkness. Now,- at 
the Eq[uinox the length of the day is equal to the 
length of the , nigbl^ and after it the night 
tegins te gain orer the day, as it is the Autumijal 
Eqqinox we are refering to liere. The Equinox, 
therefore, marks the time preparatory to the 
future struggle between light and darkness. 
The eggs may, therefore, betaken, to be horn 
at the Autumual Equinox. Eive hundred 
years elapsed and Kadrhs eggs brought forth 
oiin thqus#nd serpents, : but nothing came out 
q| Tinaln’s eggs. ; in exceeding impatiensce 
Tinata broke open one of her eggs and Arumhi 
a half-formed or nnformed child, was boirai 


'Pnr4ged at his motte’s conduct he cursed 
her with bondage to Kadru for five hundred 


year# and went away to attend, on the sr^n* 
Sow, ^e birth of the serpents and that of Arunn 


one and the same 


whh ■ theory the, seiqjt^ta 
represent ' demonn, of ■■ d'arkness, andiArw,; itdn 
dMne% stated in the legend,) represents 
twilight, both in the evening, ..and in the 
^mprnxng. The reign, of . darkness,, ih®efo|% 
,:b;egihs ...^at , the same .time; aS'.; the ..twihghfc^ 
.advancing f .urther , I ; .shall > .asoertain / ^ 
janlhi^atically^^ some of the geographical and 
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astronomical conditions Avliich have been allego- 
rised in the story. 



In the annexed figure, which represents 
the celestial sphere, let P be the Celestial North 
Pole, Z the zenith, QQ' the Celestial E(|uatof, 
ij# tbe Ecliptic and A the Antmanal 
Equinoctial point. Ifre have so^n, that Kadru’s 
apd yhiata^s egg^ were bom^ at the Antni^ual 
Equinox, i at A“and fidat the serpents and 
Arqn weye horn . 500 years later. Let B marfc 
:me' ' positibo ' of the "sun at the time /Of , th§ ' 
latter incident. The reign of darhnoss i. 
on0 lo^g contmmm wich we have called 

the second p^rt of circumpolat year, 

therefore, begins at B. ' This long continuous 
n%ht is to last % 5^ years, as Vinata is to 
remain a slave of Eadru for 500 years. The 
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period of ordinary nycthemerons ffcom A to‘ B 
is, therefore, equal in extent to the long coni 
tinuons nigJit. But the Winter Solstice, E in 
the figure, divides the long continuous night 
into two equal parts. 

Therefore, AB = 2BE'. But AE' = 90o.-. AB = 60o 
AE^ represents the course of the sun during 
3 months. AB, therefore, represents 2 months 
and BE' one month. The long continuous 
night is^ therefore, one of two months^ duration. 
'J'ho year at the place in question, therefore, 
consists of one long continuous night last- 
ing for two months, one long continuous clay 
of equal length and ordinary nycthemerons 
lasting for ,8. ^onths_ hut divided into two 
peiiods of 4 iponths each, , one at tlie time of 
the Autumnal Equiuo^ and the other at the 
time of the Spring Equiiiox. Eet us now 
iSnd out the latitude of the place. 

TTiroiigh B draw H'Bl parallel to QQ'» 

The ecliptic ds mclined^af an angle 23^27^ 
to the Equator. ;; ' v"': v;:: 

Draw the arc of a great c|^eie !pCB cu,ffi 
thh'Equntoi* at 0. j ^ 

; Eet Bc-=a, Ab«h^^d'|A= a 

tij the sphericaF triangle A BC, 

. ''^'■"A^^^^27V;"C==.90o, and c=:fiO'»':"""‘'"; 

Sill A ‘ Bin C '' r'''''- 

Eow — -- — =^'*-^“'{SpheidcalT%bhorti 
"" Sin a'; .^'Sinuic^ ,'d', 'vv;', 
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Sin 90“ 1 


Sill c 


Si 


111 c 


.% Sill a = Sin c Sin A 

L Sin a + 10==:L Sin c+ L sin A 
= L Sin 60° + L Sin 2Z^2T 
=9.9375306 + 9,5998270=1 73576 
L Sin a = 9.5373576 
a = 20‘’9^approxiniatel7., 

Now thjEs circle H’H is the horiaia 

(|f the place, where the sun is invisible after its 
tocent from B in the ecliptic. Thereto#, 

Bnt ZF — co-latitude, because the latitude of & 
place = the altitude of the l^ole. 

/, a = BC = Q'H'ssCX)- latitude. 

But a=20‘^9'^ 




legend 


.-. the latitude of the 
These are then 

conditions i which, explain thh 
in, -eyery- point up. to.' -ifee-bielh'^'-the 
and Arnnk.i’ -'to the, beginning ,nf^ 

l0ng;jeOntfiiiuqaiS''nigltt 'and;- the-tw-Bight wMA- 
'''.awompelni^ it.-- i ■ 

tr tfe story is the matins 

ipr to Kadru, 

' ' thO'-' i^erpeal^ ■ serfio'g ' as ; i nstrm meats for the 
purpose. A’ detailed explanation of this part 


of the legend will be given in a subseq^uent 
part of this essay. For the present it will ho 
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sufficient to know that Vinata's enslavement 
represents the enslavement of li^ht and 
prevalence of continuous night at the time of 
the Winter Solstice, and this, I hdpe, I have 
been able to make clear to the reader. 

We have said before that the bifth of the 
serpents and that Of Arun were cohteni pbfaneous 
events and that means that the cbtnmence- 
meiit of the reign of darkness was synchrohous 
with the appearance of twilight.' The first 
twilight was evening twilight as it followed 
the sun that had set in the west. Arun is, 
therefore, said to have hastened to attend oh 
the sna almost immedmtedy ; ’ after his birthJ 
Let us now see why ’ tmfigbtt, which is such 
an ordinary thin^ with us| is giveh so* much 
importance in the Mahabharata legend. Twi- 
light, whether of ' the morning or 6f the 
evening, is only the light of the sun reflecti' 
ed by the particles of vapour, dust, « 
which are held in suspension in the attnos* 
ph^re when the sun is below the horizon. It 
mote 8^ the sun' moves and lasts so long^ as" 
the sun remains within 18° below Lhe horizon* j 
I n the tropical and temperate zones it is bfief 
and evanescent. At the v Pole where there I 
is night for 6 months in the year twilight- 
is the longest and lasts cohtinUousl^ for more 
than two months ! both at the? i oommenee* - 
mCnt and at the close of the long night. 
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“Ifc will be the peculiar privilege,*' says Mr, 
Tilak, ‘'of the polar mau to witness the splendid 
spectacle ot a long continuous dawn with 
its charming lights, revolving, like the stars 
at the place, every day in horizontal planes* 
round and round him, as long as the dawn 
lasts.” As the ■ observer will descend from the 
Pole the twilight will no longer move in hori- 
zontal planes, because the observer’s horizon 
will no longer coincide with the Eq^uator or, 
more correctly, be pfurallel to it* The pesulfe 
of this will be that twilight will ceme h 
constantly visible during the period of its 
visibility. Within 9 degrees from the Pole 
this period will he divided into two parts, 
in one of which it will be constantly visible, 
whilst in the other it will appear and disappear 
once every 24 hours. Beyond 9 degrees from the 
Pole twilight wiU only appear and disappea^^ 
like the sun in the temperate or th# tropi« 
zone. It will he longest at the commencemeht 
of this period, shortest at its middle and agw 
longest at its close. To the inhahitants of 
the fitoumpolar region the shortest twilight 
the long continuous night is conse- 
quently a very important phenomenonas it 
marks the Winter Solstice aud tells them that 
the period of darkness is coming to a close. 
Ifow, twilight is an attendant on the sun. 
It attends oil the setting sun in the West and 
3 
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QH the rising sun in the Bast. The twilight of 
the long continuous night is an attendant first 
on the sun that has set at its commencement 
and next on the sun that will rise at its close. 
The Winter Solstice, which marks the middle 
of this period, may, therefore, be justly said to 
he the time when twilight cea^^es to attend 
on the setting sun, or on the sun that has set, 
and begins to attend on the rising sun. 
Again, as the sun finishes its downward and 
commences its upward course at the Winter 
Solstice the twilight of the long continuous 
night may be even scientifically said to trans-* 
fer its service from the sun that has set to 



To find out mathematically the duratiop of twilight at the 
tegtenteg and middle of the long oott&iiuotis night In tl« adjoh^ 
iag figure let Z be the zenith, P the pole and S the position of the 
sun during the ist 24 hours of the long continuous night such that k 
is 18° below the horizon, tha,t is, its zeij^ith distance is Jp8°. JqmS 
with P and Z by arcs of great circles, ih the spherical trianglc'^Pa, 
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the rising sun at that point of; time. The le- 
gend under consideration here says that it was 


ZP»2oV, 23 = 108° and PS=!( 9 o°+ 2 o'’ 9 ')=‘IioV- Let W=ti9 °9' 
half the sum of these sides. Now, 

r S in (W — PS) Sin (W— ZP) 


tan ZPS* 


Sin W Sin (W— ZS) 


7 


\/ 1 Si ng* Si<99° ) . 

\Smi(g° 9 ' SinirV / 


A /Sin 9° Sin 8t ° 

^ Sin 6 o°5i' Sin ii°9' 

L tan X 2 PS — io= ^ (LSin 9°— lo-hL Sin 81“ — 10') 

-(L Sin 6 o° 5 i'-io 4 -L Sin ii°9'— 10)} 

=X{( L Sin 9°+L Sin 81°} — (L Sin 6o°5i'+L Sin ii“ 90 l 
= >^f(9*i9433ii4 +9-9946199) - (9-94 1 187 1 +9V864076)} 
<^} 4 {i 9 ’i 8 S^S 23 ~ « 9 *-J 275947 )=>^ x (-0-0386424)= -0-019321? 
Ltan X ZPS= to— o-o!932i2=9'98o6788. 

X ZPS=43°43'3o'' nearly. LZPS=87°2/. 

But ZPS is the jhour angle of the sun for half the required 
duration of twilight. Therefore, the required duration of twilight 
= 2ZPS-4-r5 = it hours 40 minutes (approximately). The duration 
of twilight at the middle of the long continuous night, that is* 
at the winter solstice is found out thus : 

Let S' be the position of the sun so that ZS'=io8°, PS'=go°4-23'’ 
27 'i= ii 3°.27'. Here W= I2 o°,48' 


Tan ZPS'= 


Vi- 


Sin (W— PS') Sin (W— ZP) ) 


Sin W Sin (W-ZS') 




1 Sin 7°2i' Sin ioo°39' ) ^ /s/ J 

[ Sin 7°.2l’' Sin 79*',2i' ; 1) 

( Sin 12 o° 48' Sm 12°48' j i 

[ Sm 59°i2' Sin i2°'48'^ 


r L tan ZPS'-ro= ^ ML Sin 7 ” 2 i'+L Sin 79“2i') 
-(L Sin S 9 °ia'+L Sin I2“480} 

« 4(9. 1069729+9-9924539)— (9*9339729 + 9*3454688)} 
19*0994268-19*2794417)'= ” 0.0900074. 

: »*. Ltan X ZPS’=io-ao9ooo74 

9^9999926. 

g. ZPS'= 39*6' approximately. 

[ZPS' =* 78 “ 1 2 '. 

Therefore, the required duration f 

, twilightBS 2 X 78° I a'-f* I S 

= 10 hours ?S minutes (approximately). 
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Gartuelia wbo almost immediately after liis 
Birtli threw Aran eastward, that is, to attend 
on the rising sun. The birth of Garurha and 
the commencement of twilight's service with the 
rising snu were, therefore, contemporaneous 
events. Gararha was, therefore, born at the 
Winter Solstice. At this point the author of the 
Mahabharata very artisticiilly introduces a 
story which can be rationally explained only 
on the supposition that it dejdcts a condition 
of nature obtaining in an arctic home, 'i'he 
sun, it is said, had determined to burn the 
worlds. The cause of the sun’s wrath was 
that the gods had not helped him when he 
had been conquered and made captive by 
Eahu. T^he poet of the Mahabharata says 
that the Rishis and the Devas were so much 
frightened by the prospect of a general 
conflagration in the universe that they went 
to Brahma to take his advice as to the best 
taeans of preventing it Now, if the approach- 
ing sunrise spoken of in this story had nothing 
peculiar abput it, that is to say, notbing 
that made it diflerent from the ordinary 
sunrise of the temperate or the torrid 
zone, it is impossible to understand why it 
struck so much terror ijito the hearts of the 
Eishis and the Pevas. This terror can be 
explained only on the supposition that the sun 
having set many days before, people felt grave mis- 
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givings that he might bring serious mischief irith 
him when he rose again. Who could say what 
dire evils might befall this earth if the sun rose 
suddenly and without any preparation, after ati 
absence of a month or two f But Arun gently 
prepares the world for the next sun-rise 
and thus becomes the intermediary between &e 
earth and the sun, shielding the former from the 
rage of the latter. , 

Born at the Winter Solstloe OarUrha 
to &e inhabitants of tie cii 
promise of the approaching sunrise 
quent end of the long reign of darkness. His 
advent is marked by the appearance of Arun in 
the East as a messenger of the sun, and the world 
hails him as a friend of the gods. Bgt he is not 
yet free to carry the sun to them. He nmsi 
serve the ministers of darkness for^ smUe fllui 
and he actually begins s^ice under the serpents 
after his birth. This sOi^viee marks the latter 
half of the long eon tmuOus night beginni 
the Winter Solstice and ending With the 
rise of the sun. Aftef Garurha has served 
ferpents for some days he and Tinata mrry 
#em and Kadm to Ndg^laya, the proper 
abode Of Ndgas or serpents. The poet says 
that Garurha carried them along a route tod 
close to the sun and they were scorched by its 
fiery rays. In this distress Kadru, their mother, 
for rain. Her prayer was heard and tb» 
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gai^nts were soatbedljy a refjresMng shower. 
Digested of allegory all this clearly indicates 
the end of the reign of darkness and the 
flight of the offspring and ministers of darkness 
t^o jN4g41aya, a place never visited by human 
hmngs. The scorching of the serpents in the 
l^ys of, the snn shows that the sun was on the 
point of rising. 

The reign of darkness and of the serpents 
ended, Garnrha could no longer be held in 
bondage by them. But the astronomical poet 
of the Mahabharata sets him. free on the condi- 
tion that he must secure for the serpents 
or odestial nectar which gave im- 
inortality to him who drank it. On being 

dpven into Ndg^laya by the rising sun the 
serpents feared lest they should die out, that 
& to say, lest there should be no darkness at 
aH but only light. It was this fear which 

led them to make the above ^contract with 

^rnrh^f ; so that they might become immortal 
hi droWng ^ brings us to the 

^ the dremt^elar year^ a sue- 
ef erdimry days^^d nights, occurring 
at the time of the Spring Equinox. At the 
jbe^inning of this period of ordinary nyc- 

Iheinerons the night greatly prevails over the 
ifey, in ether words, the nightis much longer 
lhatt the day. The sun would be at first 
senior an hour or so. But gradually the day 
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would mcr^ase and the night decree in length, 
till at the Spring Equinox they Becatne 
equal. After that the day would begin 
to prevail over the night, till, at last, there 
was a complete cessation of night and the 
long continuous day, the fourth part of the cir^ 
cumpolar year^ began. So we see that at the 
beginning o£ the period of ordinary nyC- 
themerohs at the time of the Spring Equinox, 
the serpents are stiE powerful enough to 
extort an advantageous contract from Garurha* 
True to his word, Garurha ascends the Heaven, 
fights with the gods and obtains the avurita. 
This part of the legend is so eloquently des- 
cribed by the great bard, bringing the end- 
less resources of his fertile imagination to 
be massed upon it, that the reader is apt to M 
completely oveiq>a%ered by its beaUly nap 
majesty.' But he'^'whu^|^s"'''4e''iil^^ 
of the circuhipoTar ^ year finds no difficulty 
fn tmcing his path through Ms mane^ ^ 
^orgebus delih^tion and clearly seds thai i# 
is only a representation of the stfU^M 
between light and darkness m ®e 
part of that year. We shall discuss later on 
the great astronomical truths which lie 
hidden in this fight hetwe^Ui Garurha and 
^e gods for the possession of amrita. Get- 
ting possession of Garurha hastens 

to the serpents, and lb way meets Vishnu, 
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After an exchange of blessings Garurba 
condescends to become Vishnu’s mhan. At 
the same time Indra meets Garurha and his 
thunderbolt proving ineffectual against the 
bifd, sues for peace. Garurha gives him 
permission to steal the pot of amHta from 
}iphere he would place it before the serpents. 
And we know that Indra acted accordingly 
and the serpents were deprived of the drinh 
that immortalises. Deprived of amrifa the 
only thing which could keep the serpents 
alive, they gradually became weakm’ and weaker. 
It is the Spring, Equinox which marks the 
eommencement of the stage in which the day 
^adunliy gnins over the night. And we have 
seen that it was at this time that Garurha 
met Vishnu and consented to become his 
nahan. Vishnu, therefore, represents here the 
snn-god of the Spring Equinox, that chief 
among the gods of the Hindu pantheon who, 
at the point of meeting of the Pi- 
had the pevayana paths, covers aud 
the upper, middle ^d xiether worlds 
his^reefeet^ 




CHAPTER IL 
Ariks akd Pegasus. 


Ill the preceding chapter we have ex- 
plained the legend of Garurha on the Arctic 
Tlieory without any help from outside, and 
r the manner in which its details have yielded 
meanings in agreement with the facts of that 
thwry is enough to prove the correctness of the 
latter. In this and the subsequent chapter 
we shall try to explain the great a-stronomicsl 
troths or facts which lie disguised in the 
legend. In considering ancient astronomy 
and chronology the great astronomical fact 
which is of primary importance is the Prr- 
cession of the Equino.ves, It is with the aid 
of the precession of the equinoxes that 
astronomers and geologists have been able tf> 
prove the Ice Age and explain the fori^ 
existence of human habitation in the 
region in inter-glacial periods. The eelipfe 
ie iadined at an angle of ahout2BJ° to the plane 
ol the equator. The distance on the oelestaid 
^here between the pole of the ecliptic and 
that pf the equator is, therefore, about 2S|®. 11; 
If distance which is the radius of the arotio 
toie with the pole of the equator as centre.. 
This pole of the equator has a motiA^ of its 
; O-irh., ; , Il.^.desorihes- , ■n rirde ■ ■ cn th e celestial , 
sphere with a ^adtus qf round the pole < f 
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the ecliptic which for our present purpose can be 
considered as fixed. Tins circle is completed 
once in every 25,868 years, 'fhe shifting of 
the pole of the equator thus caused gives 
rise to a corresponding shifting of the equinox- 
es west-ward or in the direction of the hands 
of a clock. The equinoxes, consequently, 
make a complete revolution through the 
signs of the Zodiac in everjr 25,868 years. 
But the Zodiac is divided into 360°. The. equi- 
noxes, therefore, travel through one degree of 
the Zodiac in 26,S68 -t* 360, or about 72 years. 
This is, in short, what is called the Treoeasion 
of the Equinoxes, 

' When the present Hindu solar calender was 
first fixed, tlie Spring Equinox was in the first 
point of Aries. Since then it has shifted 
through the entire length of a sign and now 
lies among the stars of Pisces. Similarly, the 
Winter Solstice is now in Sagittarius instead of 
in Ckpricomus, the Autumnal Equinox in Virgo 
tatead of in libra and the Summer Solstice in 
€emini instead of in Cancer. This brief 
aiscountof the precession of the equinoxes ia 
given here m order to enable the reader to. 
Mow the subsequent discussion without diffi- 
cnlty. 


In the preceeding chapter we promised 
Iq give a detailed explanation of that part 
legend of Carurha in which the 



laying of tlie wager between Vinata and 
Kadru is described. The wager was laid on 
the colour of the tail of Uchchaihsrava, the 
celestial horse of Indra. Let us, therefore, 
enq[uire what Uchchaihsrava was. In the 
Mahabharata it is simply stated that this 
celestial horse rose out of the ocean when the 
latter was churned by gods and demons. We 
are, therefore, obliged to seek elsewhere for more 
information on the subject. In the dreek Mytho- 
logy Zeus takes the place of Indra of Hindu 
Mythology. The word Zeus is the same word 
as the Sanskrit Dyaus meaning the sky. Zeus 
is, therefore, like Indra, a sky-god, and has a 
horse named Pegasus, the famous winged 
horse of Greek Mythology. Pegjisus is born 
of Poseidon, the Greek God of Ocean. Dr. 
Smith, in his Dietionary, of Momm md GfWk 
Biography and Mytlwlogy^ says that this horse 
of Zeus “ obtained the name of PegasuS be* 


cause he was believed to have made his ap- 
pearance near tiie sources of Oceanus.” The 
EncyclopcecHa Britannica thus comments on 
point “The name is from FegU^ ‘( 



The erroneous derivation 
0, sprang of water, may have givm birth bl 
lie legend which connects Pegastis mih water, 
as thft his faiier was Foseidon, that he was 
born at the springs of opean (like the feibnlous 
India n hoi*se Uchchaihsrava, prototype of 
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Bbrses, pruduced at the churning of ocean, V 
and that he had the power to make springs 
gash from the ground by a blow of his hoof/’ 
% shall not discuss the derivation of tlie world 
Pegasus. My purpose here is to examine the 
legends which have grown round that “winged”, 
^‘thundering” horse of Zeus and see if these 
legends have points in which they resemble 
the legend of D chchaihsrava. The Greek 
bards often associated Pegasus with the 
Muses. Dr. smith says, “When the nine Muses 
engaged in a contest with the nine daughters 
of Piems on Mount Helicon, all became 
darkness when the daughters of Pierus begau 
to sing ; whereas during the song of the Muses, 
heaven, the sea and all the rivers stood still 
to listen and Helicon rose heavenward with 
delight until Pegasus, on the advice of Poseidon, 
stopped its rising, by kicking it with his 
hoof, and from this kick there arose Hippo^ 
erene, the inspiring well of the Mus^, on 
Mount Hdicon.” The following points are 
fis^euted in this legend; — ^(1) The contest 
b^ween the Muses and the daughters of Pierus; 
(2) the prevaienoe of darkness during tlie 
^ong of the daughters of Pierus; (3) heaven, 
thb sea and all the rivers ceasiug to move in ordeaf 
to he“‘r the song of the Muses ; (4) the rise 
M Helicon during the Song of the Muses; 
|l) Helicbn’s rise stopped . by a kick from 
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Fiegasus ; and (6) the gtjsldng out of the well 
of the Muses from this kick. Do not fche^e 
suggest a contest between light and darkness f 
In section (2) of the legend it is distinctly 
stated that darkness prevailed during the song 
of the daughters of Pierus, and the conditions 
prevailing during their, song are contrasted 
with those prevailing during the song of the 
Muses. We may not, therefore, be wrong if 


we infer that “whereas” 
during the song of the daughters of 
light prevailed during the song of the 
The character of the Muses as Goddesses iof 



song in older Greek Mythology and as 
Goddesses of all the fine arts in later Greek 
mythology also favours the idea that they 
flourished during the prevalence of lighh 
Can inspirers of mtisic and. poeti^ he 
ed with darkness ? \/'ThB/M'UiS'esj 

daughters of Zeus, the 'skyi^od,:-'Or."-pui^'^i»,. 
As to their number, authorities greatly 
In the most ancient Greek Mythology the 
number is often one and generally three, and 
Bri smith informs ns that in some accounts 
it is spoken of as four, seven or eight, do- 
cording to the Bncyclopcedia Britannica, the 
nhmher nine is the invention of a lat©r time 
and 0£ a dif ereul order of thought, and wme 
aceehufo' Mtees or of a single 
jytnse/’ Whatever tlib number may be, it is 
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eTident that subjectively the Muwse or Muses 
represent the light of intellect. Most probably 
the number was one when she was the Goddess 
of Music only, but when she was made to 
represent the light of all the fine arts the 
number increased according as the fine arts 
developed in Greece. We have entered into 
this discussion because the reader may ask, 
if the Muses represent light, whether physical 
or intellectual, why slmuld their number he 
fixed at nine ? And we have shown that there 
need he no such misgiving in the reader’s 
mind as the number had really no fixity. 
So iM the legend of the contest between the 
Muses and the daughters of Pierus is clear 
enough-^ the former representing light and 
the latter darkness, or, to avoid discussion the 
former sii%ing or flourishing during the 
prevalence of light and the latter during the 
prevalence of darkness. Section (3) of the 
i^hd presents some difficulty. It is said that 
Naveu, fee sea and all fee rivers ceased to 
ftjw Ih order to hear the song of the Muses, what 


does this cessation of fee flow of waters mean ? 
A reference to the Vedic Mytliology will 
throw mnch light on the point. Cessation of 
fee flow of waters and their release by Indra 
lltestitute one of the most important legends 
in the Big Veda. Vritra, the enemy 
^ fee tdder confines the waters and the sun, 
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immersing the world in darkness. Indra kills 
the demon and sets them free, and the world 
again sees light. Macdonell in his Vedk My* 
ihology says, “With the liberation of waters is 
connected the winning of light, sun and dawn. 
Indra won light and the divine waters.'’ This 
struggle between light and darkness is ohTiously 
the thing that is portrayed in the Greek legend. 
Section (4) of the legend which speaks erf 
the rise of Helicon at the time when h^ven, 
the sea and all the riTers ceased to flow also 


supports this conclusmn, because itis ttkK) «^ 
plained by the same Yedic legend, in wMA 
Vitra is said to have confined the waters within 
a mountain from which Indra liberated them 
by piercing it. Interpreted in this way flie 
Greek legend means that the sea and all the 
rivers ceased to flow in consequence 
rise of Mount Hriicon and that Pegasus 
them by piercing tbe mountain with M 
The rivers, again, have their counterpart in lho 
Saptasindhavab or seven rivers, the name by 
which the celestial waters are sometimes calW 



in the Yedic Mythology. Mr. Tilak has, in a 
masterly chapter on the subject in his Arctic 
M^me in the Vedas, proved that “captive waters 
w^e the aerial waters in the nether worlds 
and that tMs captivity represented the annual 
siruggle between %M and darkness in the 

origin# h«e , of Aryans m the Arctic 
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region,” At. this sts^e of our enquiry, one 
of the objects of which is to test the Arctic 
Theory propounded by Mr. Tilak, we may not 
be justified in taking the above finding in its 
entirety, but all Vedic commentators agree 
tiaat the captivity of waters and their release 
represent the struggle between light and 
darkness. In the Iranian Mythology or tiie 
mythology of the Parsis the Vritra legend is 
reproduced in almost all its details. This shows 
that the legend of the captivity of waters 
was the property of the Aryans before their 
final separation and dispersion over different 
^rts of the globe* The Greeks, or, more 
properly,, those who wei^ afterwards known 


as snch, took it with them to their new home, 
lint their descendants. -forgot its true meaning 
ted endeavoured to give it a poetic garb 
to suit their imagdnatiou and fancy. Thus 
arose the one inconsistency in the above 
€feeeki legend^ in which ifc is said that heaven) 


sea and all the' mvers ceased to move and. 

to nse dating the song of the 



According to . the' Vedic and Iranic 
Mythologies cessation of the flew of waters took 
pjaee duidng the suprenaaey of darkness. But 
the Muses represent light. The inconsistency 
i the Greek legend, therefore, consists in making 
the waters cease to fiow during the prevalence of 
The later Gmeks, when they forgot that.^'. 
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the legend represented the struggle between light 
and darkness, could not rbconeile themselves 
with the idea that the cessatioii of the flow of 
Waters should be associated with the song of the 
daughters of Pierus, the opponents of the Muses 
whom tliey worshipped. To them the cessation 
of the flow of w<aters was a grand poetic effect 
which, they thuoght, could only be brought about 
by the enchanting and captivating song of the 
Muses. And this was perfectly natural among a 
people whose conception of the power of musie 
euch that they ascribed to poet Orpheus the power 
of moving mountains and forests by the mttsie 
his lyre. If a mortal poet could do so mueh, 
what could not be done by the Muses, the very 
Goddesses presiding over music? Thus arose 
the one inconsistency in the legend whidh 
ascribed to the song of the Muses the effeel 
which was originally connected wiih 
dong of the daughters of Pieim There # 
another point in the legend which requires 
eideration and which has more direct bearing on 
our purpose here. In the Vritra legend of 
Eig Veda or the Avesta it is Indra or Tishtrya 
who pierces the mountain which confined the 
waters and liberates them. Hut in the Greek 
legend it is Pegasus who does all this. In this, 
however, the poetic and artistic genius of the 
Greeks does not seem to have led them astray. 
The idea of water flowing from the hoofs of the 
6 
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celestial horse was not strange to the Vetlic 
.Uishis. In R. V, I, 116, 7 the Asvins are 
addressed thus, “ Ye poured forth from the hoof 
of your strong charger a hundred jars of wine as 
from a strainetr.” — ^ Again, in H. V., I, ll7, 6 it 
is said, “When from the hoof of your hoi’se ye 
showered a hundred jars of honey for the 
people.” The similarity between this and 
the Greek description of the exploit of 
Pegasus is too palpable to he mistaken. Aijain, in 
the above verse the celestial horse is said to have 
•belonged to the Asvins., In the preceding verse 
6 of the same hymn the horse is said to have 
,been given by the Asvins to Aghasva. We 
allhll quote the verse : — 

“The white horse which of old ye gave 
Aghasva, Asvins, a gift to be his wealth for 
ever, — • 

Still to he praised is that yonr glorious pre- 
sent, still to be famed is the brave horse of 
Pedu”. 

f » In E. V., I, 163, 2, however, Indra is said to 
have ridden the horse, “ This steed which Yama 
gawe* hath Trita harnessed, and him, the first 
of all, hath Indra mounted.” The Asvins were 
among the chief helpers of Indra in the struggle 
for the restoration of light and liberation of the 
efptive waters, No winder, therefore, that the 
celestial horse is isaid to be have been ridden by 
both the Asvins and Indra during that struggle. 
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And there is a special appropriateness in making 
the waters flow from the hoof of the horse when 
he was in the possession of the Asvins, the gods 
presiding OYer the dawn. In Greek My- 
thology also Pegasus is sometimes described as 
the horse of Eos. 

The above shows that the conception of the 
winged, . tlmndering horse of Zeus in Greek 
Mythology is analogous to that of the horse 
of Indra and the Asvins. The fact that both 
of them are represented as making the waters 
flow from their hoofs establishes their identic 
beyond doubt or dispute. In R. V, I, 116, 6 
quoted above the horse is called “the horse of 
Pedu.” Professor Max Mnller, in his Contrim 
butions to the Science of Mythology^ says, “the 
idea that the Asvins gave such a horse (whife) 
to Pedu or that they themselves possessed 
such a horse, occurs again and again/* This 
reader will here note the philological similarity 
between the word “Pegasus” and the expression 
“Pedu’s horse.” The putting of a p after 4 
frequently occurs in the variations of wor& 
of the Aryan family, as in hedge, wedge, sledge, 
&o. Tills d is sometimes omitted leaving only 
the as in oblige which was formerly spelt 
m gbUdge. IhQ word “Pegasus” may thus 
have been^^ d fr^m Pedu4*asva (sansfcrit 
for horse), or it may have some connection 
with the word Agliasva being the 
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person to -whom the Astiiis are said to harfe 
given the horse (It. Y., L, 116, 6). But this 
is only a suggestion and may not he well 
fotmded. The identity of the celestial horses 
roentioned in the Greek and Vedio mytholO” 
gies depends not on the names which they 
rospoctiYely bear in them but on tlie character 
which is attributed to them. Even in 
Hindu Mythology one and the same name is 
not used everywhere. The expression “Pedu’s 
horse’’ or the word “Paidva,” as the white 
horse is sometimes called in the Rig Yeda, is no 
where found in the Mahabhurata, in wdiich it 
is invariably called Uchchaihsrava which means, 
with “picked-up. ears or with gloiw on high,” On 
the other band, the word Uchchaihsrava is no 
where to be found in the Rig Veda, although 
$t may be said, that the expression “still to be 
praised is that your gloiious present,” may 
have suggested the name to later writers about 
Ihe horse. However that may be, the difference 
in the names used does not preclude the 
.student from identifying the celestial horse 
pf lndra inthe Mahabharata whh the celestial 
horse of Indra and the Asvins in the Big Veda, 
the vicissitudes through which the Aryan 
teguages have passed usages have rolled by 
:ihay have entirely changed the forms and 
aspects of many words and expressions, although 
the ideas and legends which were associated 
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with them from the earliest times hare beea 
left almost unaltered. 

The identity of Pegasus, Uchchaiharava and 
the celestial horse described in the Big Veda 
established, we are prepared to examine its 
astronomical hearing on the Garurhopahhyanam* 
ISlow, Pegasus is a striking constellation in the 
heavens. Dr. Smith says, “later writers des- 
cribe him as the horse of Eos and place Moj 
am (mg the stars as the heavenly horse.” flTe 
have in this essay neither the space norihi 
intention to discuss when the heavenly oona# 
tellations were first studied and the pre^al 
imaginary names and shapes were attributed 
to them, and how all civilised nations, ancient 
and modern, the Medians, the Bahvloniana, 
the Egyptians, the Romans, tlie Greeks, the 
Parsians, the Indians, happened to filTi 
the same names and shapes to the aocient 
Constellations. We sh^ only pcant out tlm.t 
the astronomies of all the civilised nations of 


the ancient world bore a striking resembhutcO 
to each other in almost all respects. It wll 
il no wonder, therefore, if we find a counterpart, 
Ith Oxaet image, of the Greek constellation 
PegaeOs in Uehchaihsmva. In the following 
discussion we shall use the name Pegfi sus atid 
WchfhiilsraTa indiscriminately according to 
our convenience. In the preceding chapter 
we came to the conclusion that the blacken* 
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ing of the tail of Uchcliaihsrava marked the 
beginning of the long period of darkness in 
the Mahabliarata legend. We shall now en- 
quire whether tlvis conclusion is supported by 
a Gonsidei'ation of the constellation Pegasus at 
that time. We haye said before that when 
the current Aryan calender was first fixed 
the .Winter Solstice was in Capricornus, but 
that, on account of the Precession of the 
Equinoxes, it now occurs in the stars of 
Sagittarius. About 4000 B. 0. it was in Aquari- 
us. Now, Pegasus is a few degrees to the east of 
Oapricornus. During the sun’s stay in Capri- 
cornus a time comes when after sun-set the 
constellation that is first seen in the western 


horizon is Pegasus with its tail below the 
horizon, i. e., invisible or darkened. In London 
this annual astral phenomenon occurs at present 
about the 19th of Eehruary. Eut about 4000 
B. 0. it occurred about a month before the 
Winter Solstice, because the Winter Solstice 
■ mm at that time in the stars of Aquarius. And 
iwe haTe shown before that in lat about the 

long continuous night begins one mouth before 
the Winter Solstice. Therefore, to an observer 
in lat. about C9®61' about 4000 B. C. the tail of 
Pegasus would be darkened at the beginning of 
long continuous night. , The Mahabliarata le- 
gend says that the enslavement of Vinata or 
the continuous sway of darkness began with 
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the darkening of the tail of Uchchaihsmm 
The legend, therefore, preserves an account 
of an astronomical phenomenon r^slating to 
the constellation Pegasus which occurred in 
lat. about 69^51' about 4000 B. 0. 

In the Big Veda there are full two hymns, 
K. V, I, 162 and 163, addressed to the ce- 
lestial horse. We shall quote such portions 
of these hymns as are necessary for our purpose 
which is to point out the astronomical references 
contained in them. 

B. V., T, 162.- 

2. What time they bear before the courser, 
covered with trappings and with wealth, the 
grasped oblation, 

The dappled goat goeth straight forward, 
bleating, to the place dear to Indra and to 
Piishan, 

S. Dear to all gods, this goat, the share of 
Ptishan, is first led forward with the idgON* 
lous courser, 

While Tvashtar sends him forward with 
#1© charger, acceptable for sacrifice, to glory^ 

B Y., 1, 163. 

' 1, What time, first springing into llle, 

those neighedst, proceeding from the seat or 
upper' yraters, 

lilmhs of the dear hadst thou and eagle 
pinldme. 0 steed, thy birth is high and must 
be lauded.-.’-',' 
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% Tills steefl which Jama gave hath Trifca 
harnessed, and him, the first of all, hath Indra 
mounted. 

His bridle the Gandharva grasped. 
6 Vasns, from out the sun ye fashioned 
forth tlie courser. 

3. Yama art thou, 0 horsej thou, art 
Aditya; Tritaart thou by secret operation. 

Thou art divided thoroughly from Soma^ 
They say thou hast three bonds in heaven 
that hold thee. 

We shall first discuss the first of these hymns, 
and shew that it describes certain asfronomi- 
ml conditions which obtained in latitude about 
^3*^40' about 4000 B. 0. when the Wintef 
^oktiee was in Aquarius.* But the reader is 
requested to bear in mind that although we 
shaU constantly speak of 3 months* contiuuoil$ 
darkness we shall mean constant darkness 
of 3 to 4 months in extent. In 73° 40^ 
latitude the horizon is inclined at an an§lq 
of about 16® 20^ to the equator. And thelong 
continuous night extends ovei? nearly thr^ 
months, which are the months containing 
the Winter Solstice and the two months q)re- 
Ceding and succeeding it. But about 4000 B. 0; 

* In fie. I let 0*45°. 

,*. L Sin a + Jo=s L Sin 45“+t Sin 23’’27' ^ 

*09.8494850+9,5998270 

0=19.4493120 

L Sin a=9.4493T2o 
a=» r6“2o'^ approximately. 


the Winter Solstice occuried in the last stars 
of Aquarius. The tliree months of continuous 
night ill latitude about therefore, began 

shortly after the sun had entered the first stars 
of Capricornus and ended shortly after it had 
entered the small constellation Aries, as the 
Winter Solstice was to mark tbe middle point 
of the period. 

Now, the first stars of Capricornus and the 
first stars of Aries are separated by a few 
hours of riglit ascension, so that a few hours 
after the sun had set not to rifee again fi# 
three months, Aries would rise and describe 
almost tbe same path as had been described 
by the sun. Gradually as the sun would 
travel through the stars of Oapricornus, Aquarius 
and Pisces, the difference of right ascension 
between the sun and Aries would diminish, 
until at last it entirely vanished and * thei#att 
i«6se in the stars of' Aries* And this iinotibn 


of the ifi^^isible sun Would be very properly 
attributed to Aries as that it moved to 
iaieet the sun. ^This is what the poet dei^ 
btifees • ' sO* b^ntifully as “the dappled .^jat 
goelh straight forward, bleating, to the pi 
IP to indra and Pushan.** According to 

here stands for Aghi, Agni is a matu- 
^’de% 'and'i as the' deity presidl'kf ■ over 'the' 
heat energy of the universe, 
for ■ the in -''Hindu 
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“Wlmf; applies to Surja or the sun applies 
to Agni as weli; for there are many passages 
in the Big Veda where Agni is identified with 
the sun.” And throughout the Big Veda 
Indra is represented as the chief friend of 
light and enemy of darhness. ‘‘The place 
dear to Indra and Pushan” is, therefore, the 
place where the sun would rise in the eastern 
horizon. The expression, “dear to Indra and 
Pushan,” has, moreover, a special application 
to the place of the first appearance of the sun 
after Indra has delivered him from the bond- 
age of Vritra, the place where the golden 
boat of Pushan reaches the land after crossing 
the ocean of darkness. “The dappled goat 
goeth straight forward, bleating, to the place 
dear to Indra and Pushan,” therefore, means, 
in its astronomical hearing, that the goat, or 
me»ha, or the constellation Aries, moves to- 
wards the place where the sun will rise after 
the long continuous night has ended. Again, 
the goat is described as “the share of Pushan” 
and is said to be sent forward “acceptable for 
sacrifice, to glory”. “Pushan” stands for the 
gun and “glory” means tlie splendours of day- 
light. The above epithets of the goat, therefore, 
mean that it is sent forward towards the splend- 
ours of daylight as a sacrifice to the snn. What 
M meant by the goat being sent towards t^e 
splendours of daylight should be clear from 
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what bas been stated aboTe, But wby is it 
called a sacrifice to the sun ? The answer is 
easily found on the supposition that the Yedic 
Bishi was describing a striking astronomical 
phenomenon which was visible about 4000 B. 0. 
in latitude 73*^40'. When the Winter Solstice 
was in the last stars of Aquarius, the constellation 
Aries had a south declination^ and to a person 
standing in that latitude in that ancient time 
it never rose far above the horizon, its stars 
resting on or being close to the horizon when 
its position was highest above it. The durati»^ 
of the asterism above the horizon was also very 
short for the same reason. And during the 
three months’ continuous night the conste- 
llation was visible above the liorizon for some 
time every day or, rather, every 24 hours. 
But the time of its appearance above the 
horizon changed from sunset to sunrise till> 
at last, when the sun rose above the horizont 
after three months’ continuous night it rose 
in the first stars of Aries. Gradually as the 
sun moved forward in the ecliptic from Aries 
to Taurus, from Taurus to Gemini and so on, 
Aries rose after sunrise and set shortly after, 
and was, consequently, invisible. How beautl- 
M ahd apposite is tbe Eishi’s descriptioJir of 
this agronomical phenomenon as the fotpg 
forward of tbe goat, acceptable for scrarifioeto 
glory in the place dear to Indm and Pushanj 
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and the descriptio^n is given in words so plain 
that an astronomical observer in that ancient 
time could not possibly miss or mistake its 
iniport 4 ! We shall now see what connection 
the Celestial horse has with the above pheno- 
menon relating to Aries. In the verses under 
discussion the goat is said to he borne "'before 
the mrser'' and, agaiu^ as. “led forward with 
ttie vigorous courser.” ; The stars of Aries 
and the lower part of the body • of Begasus 
have almost tiie same North Polar Distance. 
]|jit the head of Pegasus has a smaller North 
Polar Distance than the stars o£ Aries.. Again, 
en the celestial sphere Pegasus is ‘situated 
west of Aries, All this shows that v when the 
Small constellation Aries rose after the sun 
had set, Pegasus had already risen and was 
approaching its setting point with its base 
on the horizon and its vertex a few degrees 
above it. And as Aries would advance to 
meet the sun, Pegasus too would do the saraCj 
keeping its distance from Aries constant 
this is the astronomical phenomenon which 
ttie ¥edic Pishi described' as the goat borne 
“before the courser/’ and as Pegasus is a 
nmch bigger consellation than Aries, ttie 
goat was said to he ” M forward with the 
vigor (ms courser. AM the facts descrihed id 
verses 2 and 3 of the 162nd hymn of the 
Tifc,.>Man:daia ' ' of 'the Big Veda.- are thus 
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fully explained from the astronomical point 
of view. 

To turn to the verses of ilie next hymn» 
II. Y., I, 163, also quoted above. Addressing 
the celestial horse verse 1 says, “What time 
first springing into life, thou neighedst, 
proceeding from the sea or upper waters.” 
The expression “proceeding from the sea or 
upper waters” requires explanation. Vedic 
astronomers used to divide the celestial sphere 
into two parts, through which the sun’s upper 
and lower courses lay. They are called uUiuht 
ardhau (the two halves) or ublmu samudrau- 
(the two seas), and are diiferen tinted into 
avara (upper) and para (nether). The present 
verse contains a reference to the upi)er sea. 
We have distinct references to the nether sea 
also in the Eig Veda, as in VIII, 12, 17 in 
which the words used are parmati 
Ip R. V., I, 164, 17 “tlje cow witfi hep 
(the daTfn with the sun) is described as having 
appeprerl below the upper and above the lower 
This shows that the celestial sphere waa 
such a manner that one of its parta 
the. aun during the long continuous 
whilst the other held it during the remaldei!: 
of the * yeari? And it was only natural thali 
a people^ living in the midst of the striking 
coadilioas of the arcide region, should hath 
imagined thit diaring the long continuous night 
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the sun was hidden in an ocean below their 
horizon. Considered astronomically the ecliptic 
may be regarded as representing the two 
seas, its lower part in which the sun moves 
during the long continuous night representing 
the nether sea and the remainder the upper 
sea. According to what we have shown 
above the nether sea, in latitude about 
73® 40^^ about 4000 B. 0., would extend from 
Capricornus to Aries in the south and the 
upper one from Aries to Capricornus in the 
north. Now, Pegasus also being, like Aries, 
a south constellation, could he seen for a short 
time only above the horizon of a person stand- 
ing in latitude 73® 40^ about 4000 B. 0. 
And what has been said above about the course 
of Aries applies also, with slight modifications, 
to the course of Pegasus. It would be seen 
about the western horizon when the sun 
set in Capricornus not to rise again for 
three montlis. The question may be* here 
^ked, why, if such is the case, is Aries alone 
ttled a“SaCTifice to glory”? The answer is 
^sily given. We have said above that Aries 
is separated from Pegasus by a few hours 
of right ascension, so that if the sun rises in 
the east in Aries, Pegasus wdil be at that 
ime A few degrees to the west of the point 
qf Sunrise. It would, therefore, he visible for 
'efeb days ^ shortly before sunrise after : the^:' 
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SUE had riscE in the stars of Aries and before 
it itself was lost in the splendours of daylight. 
Besides this, the sun never rises in the stars 
of Pegasus as it does in the stars of Aries. 
This explains why Pegasus could not he called, 
like Aries, “the share of Pushan,” a ‘'sacri- 
fice to glory.” Now, from wliat we liave 
said above it should be clear that the course 
of pegussus was in the nether sea during the 
long continuous night and in the upper sea 
during the rest of the year. The Vedic Rishi, 
therefore, when he saw the constellation in 
about the western horizon at the time of sun- 
set in Capricornus, correctly described it as 
“proceeding from the sea or upper waters.” 

The second verse says, “This steed, which 
Yama gave, hath Trita harnessed, and him, 
the first of all, liath Indra mounted. 

His bridle the Gandharva grasped. 0 Vasu% 
from out the sun ye fashioned forth the courser/’ 

According to SayanaYama here stands for 
Agni, and after Agni Griffith adds, “as a solar 
deity.” According to Max Muller Yama re- 
presented day or the sun, and Yami, his sister# 
represented night, and as sunset represented 
death to the ancient Risliis Yan^a came to be 
regarded as the death king, Bie ruler of 
Parafloka, the king of Pitries, Whether we take 
Yama to mean A^i as a solar deity, or to repres- 
ent day, “thi^ steed which Yama gave” clearly 
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expresses tlie idea that the constellation Pegasus 
became first visible in the evening after having 
been for a long time hidden by the sun or 
daylight, and means almost the same thing as 
“proeeeding from the sea or upper waters.” 
We shall not in this place enter into the contro- 
versy which has been raised over the *word 
Trita among European commental Ors. That 
the word puzzled the Hindu commentators 
too is clear from the fact that Sayana explains it 
as/‘t|fir^;Tfff fwi WT 

which may be translated as, “the air or one who is 
present in ihe three regions beginning Ivith the 
e^rthandhas crossed over darkness.f^^^^We do 
not know how the air can be Said to have crossed 


over darkness, but it is clear that Myana 
dek^ites the word Trita from tri to cross. 
But in his commentary on R. T., T, Ififi 
Sayana quotes story' of the Shatyayanins 
giving the legend of three brother^ called 
Skata, I) vita and Trita, or, the first, the second 
ihd €ie third, 'the first two of 'tvhOm thre# 
#0' last, Trita, ihto awcH" from which te waa 
tak eh out by Brihaspati,’^ in which Trita is 
derived from tH (f^)’ or 4vee. Max Mtdler ex* 
plains this inconsistency ^ by supposing that 
hame of the deity was originally Trita (w) ahd 
not Trita i%f} and that the corruption of Trita 
(®g) into Trita (fW) took place long before'the 
Aryan separation, as we hare the Greek 
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Triton, tlie Zend thrita, the old Irish triafk and 
the old Norse thridk According to Max 
Muller the Vedic Ekata and Dvita were only 
later inventions to fit in with the corrupted 
foroi Trita (fm), Ti’ita the pure form of the 
word, meaning the “set sun.’' “This shows/' 
saj^s the author of the Arctic Home in the Vedas, 
“to what straits scholars are reduced in ex- 
plaining certain myths in the absence of the 
true key to their meaning.” This key, according 
to Mr. Tilak, is supplied by “the Arctic Theorjr 
or the theory of long darkness extending over 
nearly four months or a third part of the 
year,” and Trita represents this third part of 
the year. This conclusion that lias been 
arrived at by Mr. Tilak is supported 
by the astronomical conditions which we have 
sought to explain in the preceding pages. Bui# 
whether Trita means the “set sun” or the period 
of long continuous darkness, it is enough £o^^ 
our present purpose to say that the harnessing of 
the steed by Trita and its first mounting by Indra 
mean, from the astronomical point of view, 
a description of the course of the constellation 
Pegasus during the long continuous nighk 
We have also seen that the sun 
the west not to rise again for about S or.d 
months the brilliant constellation of the Itwse 
was seen in about the^ ^same quarter. TMs^ IS/ 
the astronomical fact to which the Vedic 

n 
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Eishi refers as “from out the sun ye fashioned 
the courser.” 

The first half of verse 3 runs thus, “ Yama 
art thou, O Horse ; thou art Aditya ; Trita 
art thou by secret operation.” This descrip- 
tion seems to have led the Hindu commentator 
Mahidhar to suppose that the Horse represent- 
ed the sun,'^and Mahidhar has been followed by 
western,’ commentators. Whether we take 
Yama to mean Agni as a solar deity, or day, 
“Yama art thou, O Horse ; thou art Aditya,” 
obviously means, O Horse, thou art the sun. 
And if we take Trita to mean the “set sun” 
according to Max Muller, “Trita art thou by 
secret operation” also, at first sight, means 
the same thing. But is the description real 
or figurative ? Was the Horse really the sun, or 
the sun only metaphorically ? Mahidhar and 
western commentators say that he was 
really the snn. But this is inconsistent with 
the text. Why is the Horse said to be Trita 
by “secret operation’ T If he was really the 
sun, what “secret operation” could there have 
been for making him the “set snn”? Again, 
in the preceding verse 2 the courser is said 
to have been “fashioned from out the sun”. 
But how could the sun have been fashioned 
from out the sun ? In spite of these and 
other inconsistencies commentators were oblig- 
ei to take the Horse to mean the real sun/ 
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because a better explanation was not forth- 
coming. But these inconsistencies are fully 
removed by the astronomical explanation 
which we have given above. The horse is the 
constellation Pegasus as seen at latitude about 
73® -40^ about 4000 B. 0. and is figuratively 
described in various ways as, “this steed 
which Yama gave hath Trita harnessed,” “fa- 
shioned from out the sun,” “Yama art thou, 
O Horse ; thou art Aditya ; Trita art thou by 
secret operation,” &c. The figure is distinctly 
implied by the words “secret operation,” 

“Thou art divided thoroughly from Soma.” — 
Commentators have been unable to give any 
definite meaning to this expression. All 
their attempts to explain it have failed. It 
is failure which they themselves admit. 
Griffith, for instance, says, ‘‘meaning uncertain.” 
Let us see whether it can be explained by 
astronomy, the astronomy of the place and the 
period we have indicated above. Now, when 
the sun is in Gapricornus the full moon occurs 
in Cancer. As 30 days is the period of the 
sun’s stay in a sign of the zodiac and also of 
the moon’s synodic revolution round the enrtb# 
the latter passes through all its phases durmg 


the time that the sun travels through one sign,^ 
of the zodiac. But to an inhabitant of the aa?ct4c 


zone aE these pl^es are not visible, the pfi 
which occur when the moon’s diurnal patl ' 
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completely below his horizon, once every 30 days, 
being invisible. For a rough calculation we can 
take the path of the moon to lie in the 
ecliptic. The moon’s motion relative to the 
earth in the ecliptic is 1*2® every 24 hours, 
and the difiPerence of time between its suc- 
cessive risings and settings at a place is 
about If of an hour or about 48 minutes. 
Now, as the distance between Capricornus and 
Pegasus is small, the rising full moon will be 
at a distance of nearly 150^ finm the latter 
w^hen the sun is in the former, and as, under 
the conditions of our enquiry, Pegasus would 
not be long above the horizon, the distance 
between it and the full moon would not be 
much diminished. Soon after the entry of 
the moon into Cancer, it would, for some 8 or 9 
days, be continually visible above the horizon, 
all the time passing through its necessary 
phases. These phases would be near the 
phase of the full moon, so that the distance 
between them and Pegasus would never be 
^0rt. After the period of its continuous 
tisibility the moon would approach Pegasus 
and rise and set as usual in the tropical and 
temperate zones. A Hxed star rises earlier by 
4 minutes every succeeding day, and we have 
seen, that the moon rises later by about 48^ 
every succeding day from the full moon to 
tho new moon. This shows that before the 
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moon would have sufficiently approached 
Pegasus, its crescent form would rise after 
the rise and set of Pegasus, till, at last, the 
new moon occurred in Oapricornus. After 
this tlie moon would he totally invisible for 
8 or 9 days during which period it would be 
below the horizon. After this period, again, 
the moon would, for 3 or 4 days, rise for only 
a very short time above the horizon, and, being 
to the west of Pegasus, would rise before 
it and approach the setting point towards the 
west. A long distance between it and Pegasus 
would thus be maintained. If we proceed to 
argue in this manner we shall see that the 
visible distance between the moon and Pegasus 
would never he greatly spanned w^hether the 
sun was in Oapricornus, Aquarius, or Pisces, 
i. e., during the period that Pegasus would be 
visible when above the horizon. Does not this 
explain the words of the Vedio poet, “Thou 
art thoroughly divided from Soma’’, Soma 
meaning the moon ? So long, at least, as 
commentators are unable to supply a better 
explanation, it must he taken to be the only 
rational interpretation that tlie words cau take* 


CHAPTER. III. 


The Eagle and the Aechee. 

The reader may remember that in the astro- 
nomical explanation of the Garurhopakhyanara 
given in the first part of this discourse Garurha 
was supposed to have been horn at the Winter 
Solstice. Our scene is ■ placed in latitude 
69° 51' about 4000 B. C. Let us now see whether 
the astronomical conditions of this scene 
tafiy with the explanation given in relation to 
Garurha. Garurha means eagle and the Eagle 
or Aquila is a brilliant constellation in the 
heavens. About 4000 B. 0. when the celestial 
North Pole was beyond < Lraconis, the first stars 
of Aquila had almost the same meridian of rt. 
ascension as that of the first stars of Oapricornus, 
and were consequently invisible at the be- 
ginning of the continuous night. Eor some 
time Aquila would be hid in tbs splendours of 
the sun setting in Oapricornus and of the dazzling 
brilliant twilight following them. But when 
the sun had passed to Aquarius there would 
he enough distance between it and Aquila to 
make the latter visible. That was the birth 
of Aquila or the eagle of the Mahahharata legend. 
And as Aquarius marked the position of the 
sun at the time of the Winter Solstice, Aquila 
might be said to have been horn at that time 
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of the year ; and as the birth of Aquila 
marked the middle of the long continuous 
night the ancient inhabitants of those north- 
ern regions might well hail it as a god destined 
to bring better days of light and life to them. 
For some lime after its birth Aquila served 
the serpents, that is to say, the reign of dark- 
ness continued for some time after the 
brilliant constellation.- became first visible during 
the long continuous night. Then came the 
struggle for amrita^ a point which we shall 
consider later on. Finally, the Eagle liberated 
its mother, light, from enslavement to dark- 
ness, that is to say, the long continuons night 
ended ; and after that, the mighty bird became 
the 'Dahan of Vishnu. Now, this latter point, 
namely, the Eagle becoming the vc^han of 
Vishnu, becomes at once clear if Vishnu is 
taken to be the sun-god of the Vernal Equinox. 
Between '3000 and 4000 B. 0. the Vernal 
Equinox occurred in Taurus. And a spectator 
viewing the heavens in those days about the 
time of sunrise when the stars had nob yet be- 
come invisible might see the south western hori^* 
zon marked by a very brilliant star of the 1st 
magnitude, the Altair of the Aguila, and might 
well consider the co iistellatioa to have become 
the mhm of Vishnu, the sun-god. It would 
set and bring ligh t into the world . 

Sating thns far considered the place of the 
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Eagle in the Garurbopakliyanam let us see what 
the Vedic Eishis have to say on the subject. 
The Eagle ai d his exploits are described in 
many a hymn of the Rig Yeda. The identity of 
Garnrha with the Eagle or Falcon of the Rig 
Veda has been recognised by Prof Max Muller. 
In his Conto'ibutiona to the Science of Mythology 
he says: — 

“In Rig Veda 1, 1 64, 46, it is evidently the sun 
that is called divyah suparnah Garutman the 
heavenly bird Garutman, and in X, 149, 3, 
this same Garutman is called the bird of 


Savitri, the sun. If, as we can hardly doubt, the 
later Garurha is the same word, we find in 
him tlie bird on which Vishnu is supposed to 
ride. At his birth he was supposed to be Agni 
and was praised as the sun. Nor does it seem, 
to require much imagination to speak of the sun 
as a bird.” According to Sayana Garutman is the 
brother of Garurha. It was a sad day for India 
when the commentators of the great, wise and 
learned Vedic Rishis, who lived a life of divine 


shnplidty and communed with nature, lost the 
clue to the import of their sublime hymns and had 
to draw on imagination or fancy to give them 
the most fantastic and arbitrary constructions, 
thereby shrouding them in such mystery that 
they looked hoary and holy from a distance but 
were seldom read to any useful purpose. The 



Of the astronomical clue to the legends about 
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Garnrlia has led learned commentators like 
Max Muller and Sayana to consider the simple 
and practical Vedic Eishi as a visionary or else 
to put a most arbitrary meaning on his words 
by taking Garutman to be the same person as the 
sun or the brother of Garurha. Garutman is 
called suparnah or nice-feathered, 't'his adjec- 
tive suparnah is converted into a substantive by 
the author of the Garurhopakhyanam in the 
Mahahharata and is made one of the names of 
Garurha. How this transformation was effected 
we shall consider as we proceed further. In the 
Eig Veda the principle exploit of the Eagle or 
Falcon is to conquer the soma and give it to 
Indra. W e shall, therefore, first explain what is 
meant by soma in the Eig Vedic hymns. In 
ordinary Sanskrit literature the word soma 
means the moon. But according to the Vedic 
commentators it always means in the Rig Vedic 
hymns a plant, the juice of which is drunk by 
gods, by Indra in particular, for refreshing 
themselves for the great contest with Vritra* 
IWehave no doubt that many of the Eig Vedic 
Favamana hymns were chanted during thq 
performance of some ancient rite of the Hiudui 
that some terrestrial phint, which they called 


ioma,was used in it. But this does not 
ms fromtMnkiug that this rite symbolised eerimim 
gr^t and mniqme astronomical facts which 
ohtaihdd habitations of the 
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tocient Aryans but the existence of which was 
forgotten by their later descendants. Explain- 
ed by astronomy soma in the Vedic h^nms 
means moon^ and this meaning will be eTident 
to any one considering the hymns from the 
astronomical point of -view. Mr. Plunket, in 
Ms Ancient Cetlendars and Constellations^ says, 
*‘It is admitted that in post- Vedic literature 
soma is a regular name of the moon, which is re- 
garded as being drunk up by the gods, and sa 
waning. Some writers point to the possibility 
that even in the Rig Veda ‘in the soma hymns 
there may occssionally lurk a Teiled identifi- 
eatien of ambrosia and the moon, hut, on the 
whole, wi& the few exceptions generally ad*, 
mitted, it appears to be certain that to the seers 
^ the Big Veda the god Soma is a personification 
of the terrestrial phmt and juice/ One Ger- 
man writer, Hillebrandt, very strongly upholds 
that soma in the Rig Veda ‘often personifies the 
moon,’ and especially according to him, is this 
iie case in the 114 hymns of Mandala IX, Ai 
utoessed to Soma Pavamana, or purified soma, 
prepared for and quaffed by Indra to invigorai# 
Mm for tibe Vritra eontest. That soma in the 
Big Veda is primarily the moon and that the mooa 
symbolised and always more or less directly 
referred to in the Vedic hymns to soma, fits ja^ 
as must be evident to the readers of this paper, 
with the astronomic theories advocated in it.” 
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Before entering into a consideration of the 
Yedic hymns which we intend to explain in 
this chapter, we shall briefly explain the move- 
ments and appearances of soma or the moon in 
relation to the conditions of the circumpolar 
region in ancient ages, say about 4000 B. 0. 
To an observer in the circumpolar region the 
moon remains constantly invisible for some days 
in every lunar month when it moves in that 
portion of its path round the earth which 
is helow the horizon. Roughly speaking, 
this portion of the moon’s path coincides 
with that portion of the ecliptic which when 
traveresd by the sun causes the long continu- 
ous night. On tbe other hand, during the 
moon’s passage through that part of the ecliptic, 
which when traversed by the sun causes the 
long continuous day, the satellite remains for some 
days constantly above the horizon of the polar man* 
ali the time passing through its necessary phases, 
^ow, when the sun is in the first stars of Cancer 
the full moon occurs in the first stars of Oapri- 
fdrnns. And in lat. 73® 40^ about 4000 B. 0. 
lihly the first stars of Oaprioornns were visible 
very close to the horizon, and hovering over 
these fsint stars was the brilliant constella- 
Mon A^fuila, which has a lesser Forth Polar 
Bistahoe than Capri coruus and which was in 
ancient time in almost the same meridian of 
of right ascension as the first stars of paprl- 
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comus, with, its talons extending as far as those 
stars and its bright eye, the Altair, looking 
triumphantly around. Again, the long continu- 
ous day of that latitude began during the sun's 
passage through the first stars of Cancer. The 
beginning of the long continuous day and the 
ocnurrence of the full moon in the first stars of 
Oapricornus and clutched and captured, as it 
were, in the talons of the Eagle were, therefore, 
contemporaneous events. It was this phenome- 
non which the ancient sages called the conquest 
of soma. Imagination can but faintly paint 
the beauty and grandeur of the situation when 
during a period of constant sunshine lasting 
for months together, the moon, shorn of its 
silver rays and rendered pale and lustreless, 
followed its daily path in the heavens with all 
its phases like a man who has lost every drop 
. of his blood and looks ghastly bloodless. Well 
might the Vedic bard who lived in the 
Arctic region say that the moon had been eotif 
j|U;m?ed and its Juice extracted and given to 
Infa as an envigorating draught during his 
fierce struggle with Vritra, the arch-demon of 
darkness. 

Let us now examine, one by one, some of 
the Eig Vedic hymns in which the exploits 
Ihe Eagle are described . 

R. V., IV, 26. 

3. In the wild joy of soma I demolished 
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Saml)am ’:5 forts, niooty and nine together, and, 
utterly, the hundredth habitation, when help- 
ing Divodasa Atithigva. 

4. Before all birds be ranked this Bird, 
O M aruts ; supreme of falcons he the fleet- 
wdnged Falcon, 

Because, strong-pinioned, with no car to 
hear him, be brought to Manu the God -loved 
oblation. 

5. When the bird brought it, hence in 
rapid motion sent on the wide path fleet as 
thought he hurried. 

Swift he returned with sweetness of the soma, 
and hence tlie Balcon hath acquired his glory. 

6. Bearing the stalk, the Falcon speeding on- 
ward, Bird bringing from afar the draught that 
gladdens, 

Friend of the Gods, brought, grasping fast, 
the soma which he had taken from you loflicst 
heaven. 

7. The Falcon took and brought the soma> 
hearing thousand libations with him, yea, ten 
thousand. 

The Bold One left Malignities behiad 
him, wise, in wild joy of soma, left the fooli^ 

Fluoidation— 3. The speaker in this h^inn 
is Indra. The number hundred refers to the 
length of the long continuous day, lasting for 
pne hundred twenty-four hours. Sambo ra^s 
forte are forts in which the sun is confined 
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during niglit. To “demolish Satnbam’s forts,” 
therefore, means to remove the cause of the sun 
being confined during night, or, in otlier words, 
to prevent tbe occurrence of night and cause 
the sun to remain constantly above the horizon. 

the wild joy of soma” means envigorated 
by nectar shed by or drawn out of the moon after 
its conquest by the Eagle. Verse 3, therefore, 
means — Indra, envigorated by drinking lunar 
nectar, freed the sun from the bondage of night 
for one hundred days, or, in other words, the 
sun shone constantly above the horizon for one 
hundred days. 

4. This verse is ofdy descriptive of the 
Eagle’s great strength. 

5. This verse describes how the Eagle con- 
quered soma or the moon, how before tbe full 
moon occurred in the clutches of Aguila, Aguila 
had started towards it with a relative speed 
almost equal to 13” per diem (12” of the moon 

west to east and 1” of the constellation 
■■ ■' ’fepm ''east to' west).' 

6. “The soma which he had taken from yon 
loftiest beaven”— -this is a remarkable passage as 
it proves that soma was a heavenly body. “Von” 
is very expressive. It brings to the reader’s mind 

beauteous vision of some Vedio sage, some 
great child of nature, standing in the midst of the 
grand northern sceneries and pointing to that 
part of the heavens where the f ull moon occurred. 
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7. “The Bold One’’ is the Eagle. ‘^Malig- 
nities” refers to darkness. 

R. V., IV, 27. 


1. As I lay within the womb, considered all 
generations of these Gods in order. A hundred 
iron fortresses confined me, but forth I flew 
with rapid speed a Ealcon. 

2, Not at his own free pleasure did he bear 
me : he conquered with his strength and manly 


courage. 

Straightway the Bold One left the fiends 
behind him and passed the winds as he grew 
yet more mighty. 

3. When with loud cry from heaTen down 
sped the EalcHDn, thence hasting like the wind 
he bore the Bold One. 

Then, wildly raging in his mind, the archer 
fcisanu aimed and loosed tfaw atriug to stater 
him. 

4. The Falcon bore him from h^ren^s lolly 
summit as the swift car of Indra’s friend bor# 


Bhmjyu. 

Then downward hither fell a flying feather 
of the Bird hasting down in his journey. 

S, And now let Maghavan accept the 
with milk, filled with the 



The best of sweet msath which priests hate 
offered, that Jndra to his ^y may drink, the 
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Hero, tiiat lie may take and drink it to his 
rapture. 

Elucidation. — The speaker is Agni. Here, 
as in many other places in the Rig Veda, Agni 
Stands for the sun. The hymn begins with a 
reference to the long continuous night. 

“Womb” is the womb of darkness or the 
nether waters. 

“Considered order” — to find out a libera- 

tor. 


“A hundred iron fortresses” refers to the 
duration of the long continuous night which, 
like the long continuous day of the same place, 
lasted for one hundred 24 hours. 


“I flew Falcon” — This refers to what 

We haye explained before as the birth of the 
Eagle during the long continuous night. 

2. This verse says that the Eagle had to 
struggle hard against the demons of darkness 
before be could bear the sun, or, in other words^ 
some time elapsed after the birch of the Eagle 
belere the sun became visible. “Bold one” is 


the lagie. “Me” — commentators have referred 
of verse 1 to Agni and “me” of verse 2 to 
soma, but) have not assigned any reason for this 


change. In the absence of the astronomical 
clue to the verses they explained “womb” as 
rain-clouds. They were, therefore, forced tO 



the above ehangej because they could not 
out how the Falcon could bear Agni 
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lying within min-cloads. But onr astronomi- 
cal theory gives natural couBtriiction to 

both the verses and refers both “I” and “me” 
to Agni or the sun. 

“As he grew yet more iniglity”— This shows 
that although the Eagle had succeeded so far 
as to bear the sun out o£ a state of complete 
captivity, he was not strong enough to expel 
the demons of darkness completely from the 
field. 

3. “When”— after he had grown more mighty. 

“Erom heaven...... Bold One”— This is what 

we have explained before as the full moon in the 
talons of Aqiiila at the beginning of the long 
continuous day. “The Bold One” here is the 
moon. This expression is simply an adjectival 
substantive and has been indiscriminately used, 
as the reader must have noticed, for Indra, the 
Eagle and the moon. 

“The archer Krisann ...... to strike Mm”—, 

The archer is the constellation Sagittarius 
(Sanskrit— Dhanu) lying south-west of Aquila, 
S0 that if Altair is taken to be the eye 
or head of Aquila Sagittarius will be behind the 
oomtellation Just in the position to shoot a^n 
artow against it. The Vedic sage thus marks 
position of Sagittarius and Ms poetic genius 
tUakes him fancy the heavenly Archer loosening 
the string of his bow and sending an arrow 
after the redoubtable Eagle as he was 
9 
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carrying away the moon. Among Western 
commentators one at least, Mr. Plunket, 
has noticed this point, and he takes the small 
constellation Sagitta (arrow) lying between 
Cygnus and A(][nila to be the arrow referred to 
in the hymn. He says, ‘‘In one hymn especial- 
ly devoted to the legend of soma-hearing Eagle 
(or hawk), allusion to the small well-marked-ont 
constellation Sagitta (the Arrow) may be detect- 
ed.” It is not my purpose here to discuss 
whether this small constellation was known by 
its present designation Sagitta to ancient 
Hindus, or, whether it can be considered as an 
arrow shot by Sagittarius and imbedded in the 
flank of the Eagle. I shall simply point out to 
the reader that the Vedic passage, “The Archer 
Krisanu aimed and loosed the string to strike 
him,” is doubtless the origin of that part of the 
Maliabharata story in which Indra is said to 
have thrown his mightiest weapon, the thunder- 
bolt, against Garurha while he was carrying 
away the amrita. 

4 “The Falcon bore him from heaven’s 
lofty summit”— The same as “The soma which 
he had taken from yon loftiest heaven,” ex- 
plained during our consideration of the last 
hymn quoted (IV. 26). 

“Then downward hither fell journey”*— 

This passage is the origin of that part of the Ma? 
babbarata story in which Garurha is said to have 
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let fall one of liis feathers in honour of the 
great thunderbolt of ludra. And it was evident- 
ly a considei’ation of this pa'^sage along with 
the expression ‘‘divyah suparnah Garutmnn” 
(K/. V., I, 164, 46) which led the poetic author 
of the Mahabharata legend to give to the heroic 
bird the name of Suparna. 

5. This verse shows that there actually 
existed, among ancient Hindus, a ceremony 
based on the astronomical conditions explained 
above. 

“The beaker, white, filled with milk,” “the 
best of sweet meath which priests have offered” — 
These show that even if the juice of some 
terrestrial plant called soma was used in the 
Vedio ceremony, milk and other things formed 
at least the principal part of the oblations 
offered in it by priests to India, 

E.V., IT,28. 

Allied with thee, in this thy friendship, soma, 
Indra for man made waters flow together. 

Slew AM and sent forth the seven rivers, and 
opened, as it were, obstructed fountains, 

2. Indu, with thee for his confederat6| 
India swiftly with might pressed down 
wheel of Snrya. 

rolled, all life’s support, on heswen’s 
summit was separated from the great oppressor. 

Elucidation. — This hymn is very interesting 
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in as raucli as, by means of a few simple expres- 
sions, it throws a flood of light on the story 
contained in the two previous hymns. ‘‘Allied 
with thee, in this thy friendship, soma,” “with 
thee for his confederate” — those expressions 
show beyond doubt, that soma, whatever it 
might he in the allegorical ceremonies of priests, 
was not originally an envigorating draught in 
the ordinary sense of the word. It is, again, dis- 
tinctly called by the name Indu or moon iu 
this and many other hymns. This hymn, there 
fore, confirms the identity of the moon and soma. 

Ahi — Serpent, In many places in the Uig 
Veda (IV, 19, 2 ; V, 30, 6 ; II, 11, 5) Vritra is 
described as a serpent or dragon. Astronomic 
cally the constellation Hydra represents this 
powerful minister of darkness. 

Of Hydra and its connexion with ancient injc 
thology we shall give an account in the words of 
Mr. Plunket, who says : — “On the celestial sphere 
many serpents and dragons are represented, hut 
the far-reaching constellation Hydra exceeds all 
the others in its enormous length from head to 
tail. N 0 very brilliant stars mark the asterism, 
nor in the grouping of its stars is there anything 
snake-like, Tor some reason other than its 
appeal to the eye did astronomers of old invest 
with ail the horrors of Hydra-form the mono- : 
touoiis length of this apace on the vault of the ’ 
^kios. This reason may bo arrived at, with 
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almost certainty, in studying, with the help of 
a precessional gloho, the position in the heavens 
of this constellation in different ages of the 
world’s history. So studying we shall find that 
4000 B. 0. — or, to be more precise, one or two 
hundred years earlier — Hydra extended its 
enormous length for more than 90^^ symmetri- 
cally along one astronomically important (though 
invisible) mathematical line — the line of the 
heavenly equator — and was at the same date 
accurately bisected by another equally impoii:ant 
mathematical line, namely, the colurc of the 
summer solstice. Almost irresishibly, as it 
appears to mo, the conviction forces itself on the 
mind, in considering the position held by the 
constellation Hydra about 4000 B. G., that it was 
at that date that this baneful figure was first 
traced in imagination on the sky, there fitly to re- 
present the power of physical (and, may we not 
suppose, of moral) darkness, a great and terrible 
power — blit a power ever and ever again to ho 
conquered by the victorious power of light. In 
astronomic myth this power w^as represented as 
that of the sun at the season of its highest culmi- 
nation. Bor an observer in the temperate 
northern zone, all through the long nights of 
midwinter, the whole length of the dreadful 
Hydra was at the date named visible above the 
horizon. The dark midwinter season was, there- 
fore, the time of the Hydra’s greatest glory. At 



every season of the year, except at that of mid- 
suiTinier, some portion of the monster’s form was 
visible during some part of the night. But at 
the summer solstice no star of the constellation 
might sliow^ itself, for ever so short a time.” Mr. 
Blunket’s view set forth so lucidly and with 
such power is weak in one point, in consequence 
of his inability to carry the ancient observer 
beyond the “temperate northern zone”. A 
step further would have made his position un- 
assailable. As it is, its vulnerability lies in this 
that though he has made Hydra “ re- 
present the power of physical darkness”, he has 
been unable to show that the death of Hydra 
was followed by a complete cessation of darkness 
or night. In the temperate northern zone 
every 24 hours has its day and night. There 
can, therefore, be no complete cessation of night 
in that zone. There may, no doubt, be 
variations in the duration of day and night 
respectively during the year— the nights may 
sometimes be very long and sometimes 
Very short; but in the language of allegory 
such variations can only be described as varia- 
tions in the strength of Hydra and never as its 
death, that is to say, . Vritra may be weakened 
hut not kdled. Mr. Plunket’s statement that 
“at the summer solstice no star of the constella- 
tion might show itself for ever so short a period”, 
does not, therefore, warrant an identity between 
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the constellation and Vritra of the Vetlic legend 
who represents darkness. This inconsistency 
is removed by placing Mr. Plunket’s observer in 
the frigid zone wliere there is a long conti- 
nuous day at the time of the summer solstice. 
At the summer solstice in the frigid zone about 
4000 B. C, both Hydra and night disappeared 
for some time. 

"Made waters flow together”, "sent forth the 
seven rivers”, "opened, as it were, obstructed 
fountains” — All these passages refer to the resto- 
ration of light by Indra."Waters”, "seven rivers”, 
‘‘obstructed fountains”, mean the same thing, 
namely, the celestial waters, the flow of which 
means, in Vedic language, the prevalence of light. 
The word together is important here. It signifies 
a continuous flow of upper and nether waters. 
Ordinarily, the flow of upper waters causes day, 
and the stagnation of nether waters causes night. 
The stagnation of both upper and nether waters, 
causes the long continuous night, and the flow 
of both causes the long continuous day, 

"Indra swiftly with might pressed down the 
wheel of Surya” — This pressing down of thft 
wheel of Surya has given rise to a good deal of 
controversy among commentators, and it has, 
as a matter of fact, remained an almost un^ 
explained thing. The theories about its referring 
to the obscuration of the sun by a storm-cloud 
or to its diurnal setting have been justly dis- 
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missod by Mr. Tilak as frivolous or un- 
satisfactory.* But Mr. Tilak’s own conclusion 
that “when this wheel is said to be stolen, we 
must suppose that the sun himself was taken 
away,” does not seem to he entirely free from 
error. His premises are all correct. We fully 
agree with him when he says that “Indra is the 
chief hero in the fight between the powers of 
light and darkness,” and that the stealing of the 
wheel of Surya and the conquest over the demons 
“are contemporaneous events”. § It is true that 
“we are told that be (Indra) used solar rays as his 
w^eapon to kill or burn the demons (Vlll, 12, 9)” 
and that “the Big Veda distinctly speaks ^of the 
sun dwelling in darkness’.”§ Mr. Tilak is also 
correct when he says that “the sun dwelling in 
darkness” “can he explained only on the 
supposition that the Vedic bards believed that 
the sun was deprived of his lustre when he sank 
below the horizon.”§ But when from these 
premises he draws the conclusion that the orb 
of ‘the sun dwelling in darkness’ “could be said 
to he utilised -by Indra in vanquishing the de- 
mons,”! -WQ think he is not correct. How 
could the sun dwelling in darkness, that is to 
say, shorn of his lustre, or, in other words, how 
could the dark sun help Indra in vanquishing 


* The Arctic Home in the Vedas, p. 320. 
5 The Arctic Home in the Vedas, p, 321. 
t p. 322. 
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darkness f In his zeal to proro the Arctic Theory 
by establishing that the Rig Veda contains dis- 
tinct references to a long continuous nighty 
Mr. Tilak has, we fear, sometimes lost sight of 
the long continuous day and the ordinary days 
and nights of the circumpolar region. He for- 
gets that, if Vritra represents the darkness of the 
long continuous night, he represents also the 
darkness of ordinary nights, and that the demon 
of darkness is not destroyed so long as night 
follows day. The long continuous night denotes 
the zenith of Vritra’s power, when the demon 
has vanquished the gods and imprisoned 
Surya, and holds sway over the three regions. 
But victory does not abide with him for ever. 
The gods gather strength and in the fight that 
ensues the Asvins succeed in Mberatiifg the sun 
and the long continuous night is ended. After 
this the sun is once captured and once liberateji 
every 24 hours, causing ordinary nights and 
days. At first Vritra proves stronger than the 
gods and nights become longer than days. Bnt 
as the gods gradually gain strength the demon 
is weakened and nights become shorter and 
days longer. At last Indra destroys Vritra wi& 
the help of the sun and the moon and brings the 
long oontinnous day. The wheel of Sarya 
is stolen, taken away or pressed down so that' 
he may not be carried below the horizon, and his 
constant rays are used by Indra ‘‘as his weapon 
1 . 0 '' 
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to Mil or burn the demons.” The stealing of the 
wheel of Siirya and the conquest over the de- 
mons are thus contemporaneous events. The 
pressing down of the wheel of Surya means the 
same thing as the unyoking of his car in the 
midst of heaven explained by Mr. Tilak in 
one place of his book.* Mr. Tilak’s arguments 
in favour of the conclusion that ‘Tndra stole the 
solar orb and took the sun with him into dark- 
ness to fight with the demons, ”t are based 
chiefly on R. V., VI, 31, 3, which says, 

Tvam Kutsena abhi ShusJmam Indr a 
Ashmham yudhya Knyavam gavishtau. 

Dasha prapitve adha Suryasya 
mushayas chakram avive rapdmsi’\ 

and particularly on the expression Dasha 
prapitve*^ Sayana explains tMs expression as 
*‘Thou bittest him in the battle.” Both Euro- 
pean commentators and Mr. Tilak dismiss this 
explanation and are most probably justified 
in doing so.f But European commentators 
Mr* Tilak differ in the meanings they assign 
to the word prapitm. It is not our purpose 
here to enter into a discussion of the merits of 
these different meanings. We shall simply 
consider whether, granting Mr. Tilak to be 
correct in the meaning he assigns to the expres- 


•The Arctic Home in the Vedas, pp 140-144, 
t Thidy p 326. 

J Ibidy p 323. 
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Sion dasha prapitvet lie is justified in drawing 
therefrom the conclusion that the stealing of the 
snn’s wheel hy Indra means the same thing as 
the confinement of the solar orb during the 
long continuous night of the Arctic region. 
Dasha prapitve^ according to the author of The 
Arctic Some in the Vedas^ means “ ‘at the de- 
cline of the ten,’ meaning that Shushna was 
killed at the end or conclusion of ten (months)/’ 
and he translates the above verse thus: — • 
“0 Indra ! in the striving for cows do thou, 
with Kutsa, fight against Shushna, the Ashusha 
and Kuyava. On the decline ( or the comple- 
tion) of the ten {soil months), thou stolest the 
wheel of Surya and didst destroy calamities (or 
according to 01denberg,manifest manly works).”* 
He then observes that the ten months refer to 
the period of sunshine ranging from the end to 
the beginning of the long continuous night, 
and this leads him to the slippery ground ip. 
which he fixes the time of Shushna’s defeat 
and death at the beginning of the long conti- 
nuous night. Now Shushna is a demon of 
darkness and the long continuous night is thp 
period of the highest triumph of demons of Ms 
class. The beginning of this period cannot, 
therefore, be justly marked as the time of the 
destruction of Shushna. The inconsistency, 
thus resulting is, however, removed if we take 


* The Arctic Home in the Vedas p 324. 
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the ten months to refer to the period of nights 
ranging from the end to the beginning of the 
long continuous day. “On the decline” of this 
period, during which the struggle between light 
and darkness continued with more or less vigour, 
Indra steals, takes away or presses down the 
wheel of Suiya to prevent his being carried 
below the horizon, and, armed with his rays and 
invigorated by Soma, completely destroys the 
power of darkness for the remaining two months 
of the year. The above verse YI, 31, 3 receives 
this explanation on Mr. Tilak’s interpretation of 
the expression daslm prapitve, but with this 
advantage over him that we are not forced to fix 
the time of the complete overthrow of the power 
of a mighty demon of darkness at the beginning 
of the long continuous night. This explanation, 
moreover, saves us from supposing, like Mr. 
Tilak, “that the wheel of the sun means the sun 
himself in the present legend,” or making 
Swrfusya chahram equivalent to Suryam 
The sun may he compared to a wheel 
on account of his circular appearance and called 
^uryyam chahram or solar orb, and his chariot 
mtij hQ ehachahm or a mono cycle.* But we are 
not justified in drawing from these premises 
the conclusion that the solar orb and the wheel 


P324 
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of the sun are one and the same thing. The 
former is the sun himself, whilst the latter is an 
imaginary instrument which carries the sun 
through space. 

“What rolled, all life’s support, on heaven’s 
high summit, was separated from the great 
oppressor” — This passage puts the whole thing 
in a nutshell. What happened after Indra had 
pressed down the wheel of Surya, i. e., had 
prevented hiru from going below the horizon ? 
The sun himself, who is tlie supporter of all 
life on earth, rolled on heaven’s summit. A 
distinction is thus clearly made between the 
wheel of the sun and that which rolled on 
heaven’s summit, ^. e., the sun himself. The ex- 
pression "^rolled on heaverCs high summif is 
significant, because it says, in terms that cannot 
he mistaken, that the sun’s course lay completer 
3y above the horizon — ^the sun that sets cannot 
he said to roll on heaven’s summit. High 
refers to the time of the Summer Solstice when 
the sun moves in the highest portion of the 
ecliptic. The great oppressor is Vritra or dark- 
ness. The expression “scparajferi /7’cw the greed 
oppressor’' confirms the conclusion that in this 
hymn the Yedio bard gives a description of the 
long continuous day of the arctic region. The 
hymn, moreover, proves that Indra is pre-emi^ 
nently the sun-god |>residing over the Summer 
Solstice. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The evidence oe Greek Mythology. 

The Eagle oe Zees. 

In Greek Mythology tlie Eagle is sacred to 
Zens. Tracing tlie origin of Zeus we see that 
the Cretans believed him to be the son of 
Kronos and Ehea. Kronos used to swallow his 
children immediately after their birth, but Zeus 
was saved from this fate through the solicitation 
of his mother and the advice and intercession 
of Uranus and Ge. An analogous story in the 
Mahabharata relates how king Santanu became 
the father of the Vasus or luminous beings, and 
destroyed them immediately after their birth 
lYith the exception of Bhishma, the grandfather of 
the Kauravas and Pandavas. Now, Max Muller 
suggests that Kronos represents the night, and 
this is partly correct. But Kronos is not night 
in our sense of the term. He is the long conti- 
nuous night of the arctic region. And if we 
identify Kronos with Varuna, we at once see 
liow the sun-god Zeus was saved through the 
intercession of the great encompasser and how 
Metis or dawn made Kronos disgorge the children 
Be had swallowed, the stone which stood for Zeus 
being the first to come out. Divested of allegory 
it is a simple story of the long continuous night 
and its end with sunrise. During the infancy 
of Zens, when he lay concealed in a cave, he is 
said to have been fed and nursed by an eagle who 
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carried him nectar from a steep roclc and for 
this service the bird was made the bearer of his 
thunder. A goat also is said to have fed him 
with its milk and was rewarded by being placed 
among the stars. In all this the reader sees 
only slightly altered versions of the stories of 
the Eagle and the Goat we have explained before. 

Ganymedes and Hebe. 

Moreover, we find an almost exact counter- 
part of the Vedic story of the conquest of Soma 
by the Eagle in the Greek story of the abduction 
of Ganymedes to heaven by the Eagle of Zeus. 
Zeus was charmed with Ganymedes’ beauty, had 
him borne away by his eagle and made him his 
cupbearer in the place of Hebe. According 
to some accounts Zens was himself the 
ravisher of Ganymedes in the shape of an. eagle. 
Unable to account for the assumption of Hebe% 
office by Ganymedes as cuphear of Zeus the 
later Greeks invented the story that “poor Hebe 
in tlie execution of her office, happenning in a 
fall to show her sex Zeus was shocked at the 
indecency, turned her out of office and intro- 
duced Ganymedes in her place.’l Now Hebe, 
iffie daughter of Zeus and Here is the twilight, 
like the Tedic tJshas or Sury4. She is wedded 
to Herakles, in the myth of whose death 
“ lopms a magnificent sunset (Max Muller’s 
Chips ly, “A cloud comes down,” remarks 
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Sir George Cox, “ which bears him away to 
Olympus, there to dwell in everlasting youth 
with the radiant Hebe as his bride.” We can 
easily imagine how twilight can be conceived as 
the Goddess of youth reviving and rejuvenating 
the brilliant gods hid in the womb of darkness 
with the drink of her cup. But in an arctic 
habitation a time comes when Hebe is dismissed 
from office, and twilight ceases to serve the gods. 
It is during the long continuous day. She who 
was worshipped at Phlius as Ganymeda, the 
female substitute for Ganymedes among the 
gods, has to make room for the latter. Gany- 
medes is one of the very few instances of the 
moon being conceived as a male by the Greeks, 
Indeed, the story of the conquest of Soma by the 
lagle seems to have lost its import more among 
the Greeks than among the Hindus. The story 
remained, but the meaning of the conquest of 
nectar was forgotten. The carrying off of Gany- 
medes by the Eagle was remembered as also the 
drinking of nectar by the gods. What was for- 
gotten was that Ganymedes was the moon and 
that the moon was the nectar. Consequently, 
Ganymedes began to be conceived as the cup- 
bearer to the gods drinking nectar, and the 
successor of Hebe or twilight in that office. One 
thing important about Ganymedes is, however, 
preserved in the Greek legend. He is identified 
with Aquarius, and this fixes beyond doubt the 
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original date of tlic «torj. It is tlie date of the 
full moon in Aquarius at the time of the Summer 
Solstice. The continuous night was for- 
gotten, the all-gods’ {Visvedevct) feast of nectar 
was forgotten and tbe new moon in Leo was 
forgotten. But fortunately the later Greeks 
preserved the crucial point of the story hy identi- 
fying Ganymedes wdth Aquaiuus, so that if the 
Veda preserves an anecdote of the beginning of 
the long continuous day, the Greek legend pre- 
serves in addition an indication of tbe exact 
time of the Summer Solstice, 

Tityos. 

The career of the moon at the beginning of 
the long continuous day is, however, more fully 
allegorised in the legend of Tityos. In the sad 
career of Tityos one hardly sees the fate of the 
beautiful Ganymedes. Killed hy the arrows df* 
Apollo and Artemis (sun and sunlight) for oiBfer- 
ing violence to the latter, poor Tityos was thrown 
into Tartarus with vultures preying on his liver. 
Divested of allegory, this means that after being 
fell fe the talons of the Eagle the moon remained 
hid for some days during its journey through 
the lowest part of its path, the region of darfe 
ness. The synchronous disappearance of the 
moon and the complete destruction of darkness 
sometimes led the ancients to mingle the 
two in their minds and to conceive the one 
11 
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as equivalent to the other. The disappearance 
of the moon at the beginning of the long conti- 
nuous day was equivalent to the destruction of 
the demon of darkness. And naturally the next 
step from this was to identify the demon with 
the moon, and this identification lies at the 
bottom of the story of Tit y os conceived as a 
demon killed by Apollo and Artemis and thrown 
into Tartarus. This jumble of ideas was not 
peculiar to the Greeks alone. It overtook the 
Hindus also who gave the confusion such a re- 
finement as almost to reconcile it with reason. 
The Satapatha Brahmana says, ‘‘The victim 
is yonder moon, and him the gods slaughter at 
full moon and, again, “The fullmoon oblation 
assuredly belongs to the Vritra-slayer, for by 
means of it Indra slew Yritra ; and this newmodn 
oblation also represents the slaying of Vritra, 
since they prepared that invigorating draught 
for him who had slain Vritra. An offering in 
honour of the Vritra-slayer, then, is the full- 
moon sacrifice. Vritra, assuredly, is no other 
than the moon ; and when during that night he 
is not seen either in the east or in the west then 
he (Indra) finishes in destroying him by means 
of that and leaves nothing remaining of him.” 
The liver of Tityos also, preyed upon by vultures, 
increases and decreases with the waxing and 
vraning of the moon so that at new moon there 
remains nothing of it. Nothing can appear more 
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instructive and more fascinating to tlie student 
of comparative mythology than such identity 
between two later conceptions of an original but 
forgotten fact by two different peoples in two 
different countries and perhaps in two different 
ages. 


Heraci/Es and Hydra. 

We are unable to resist the temptation to cite 
the story of Heracles’s adventures with serpents 
and the Lernean Hydra as an additional evidence 
in support of our theory. The first exploit that 
Heracles, the sun-god, made after his birth was to 
destroy the serpents which Hera sent for his own 
death. The serpents were two in number and by 
Icilling them the solar hero put an end to a conti- 
nuous night of two months. But there still 
remained the great serpent-monster Hydra for 
him to fight, conquer and destroy before an Un- 
disputed sway of light and glory could be esta- 
blished. Indeed, it was one of the most diMoult 
tasks in which the hero of twelve superhuman 
labours was ever engaged. Hydra “was 
formidable by its nine heads, the middle of 
which was immortal.” Heracles, with burning 
arrows, hunted up the monster, and cut off its 
heads ; hut in the place of the heads he cut off 
new heads grew each time and “a gigantic crab 
came to the assistance of the hydra and. 
wounded Heracles.’^ At last Heracles kindled 
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a great fire, burned away the heads of the 
monster in it and buried the immortal one 
under a huge rock. This legend is fully ex- 
plained by the theory, set forth in the last chapter, 
of nights occurring during ten months in latitude 
69°61'. Hydra’s nine heads represent the nine 
periods of darkness, the period of continuous 
night for two months being reckoned as one, and 
it is this head which is called immortal because 
during this period the day does not follow the 
night every 24 hours. The light with Hydra 
begins at the close of the long continuous day 
when the sun is in Libra about 4000 B. C. Now, 
when the sun in Libra set in the west in latitude 
about 69“5L in those ancient days, the first 
ssodiacal constellation that became visible in the 
northern horizon and in the vicinity of the place 
of sunset was Cancer, Leo remaining invisible 
in the brilliant twilight of the evening. The crab 
or Cancer might, consequently, be said to have 
come to the help of Hj^dra and wounded Heracles, 
Besides this, as Cancer was the first friend of 
BiydrajSO it was also its last friend ; for, the period 
of nights continued up to the time of the sun’s 
stay in it, Heracles fought with Hydra with 
burning arrows, the fiery rays of the sun ; but 
each time he cut off one of its heads, a new one 
appeared in its place, that is to say, each period 
or month of ordinary days and nights was 
followed by a similar period. At last the solar 
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hero generated the long continuous day and in 
that universal conflagration the heads of the 
demon were all burnt away and it was killed. 
But the long continuous night was such a 
mighty reality to the people among whom these 
phenomena occurred, that the head of Hydra’s 
which represented this period could not he 
thought of as destroyed. It was to them im- 
mortal and they conceived it as hid in a rock 
during the period of long continuous day just 
as the solar rays were conceived as hid in a rook 
during the period of continuous night. 

The evidence of Norse Mythology. 

Passing north from the suh-tropical and 
south-temperate regions of India and Greece to 
the north-temperate and sub-arctic peninsula of 
Scandanavia where a branch of the ancient Aryan 
stock migrated and settled in some pre-historic 
days of untold antiquity and has since lived 
there in barbaric simplicity and peculiar single* 
ne^s, least affected by the forces of civilisation 
which have twisted and plicated, deformed and 
destroyed and mixed and metamorphosed the 
original strata of Aryan thought and speculatiom 
in the southern countries — passing to those ice* 
botmd northern regions we expect to see in the 
quaint fables and fictions of their rough and un- 
polished inhabitants, distinct traces of the 
memory of their original home in a still higher 
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latitude. We say traces, because although in 
the southern countries the forces of civilization 
have cleaved, squeezed, pulverised, distorted, 
disfigured and displaced the first strata, they 
have also preserved from the constant decaying 
influence of the weather and the atmosphere 
many a fine specimen of the primary stone 
by burying it beneath the surface, so that 
we have only to follow down the mighty 
faults and search beneath the anticlines and 
synclines generated in the popular beliefs 
and traditions of a people in order to reach 
the primary stone, perfect and well-preserved. 
On the other hand, where the first strata 
are not buried beneath the surface hut lie exposed 
to the decaying and disintegrating influence 
of the weather and the atmosphere, they may 
not be destroyed altogether, but their surface is 
so much worn out and defaced that we cannot 
expect to see in it more than a faint resemblance 
of its former appearance. The ingredients are 
there, but the appearance differs. Change of 
conditions produces a corresponding change of 
ideas, so that popular beliefs having their origin 
in the physical conditions of one place fashion 
themselves imperceptibly in accordance with the 
physical conditions of another place where they 
may he shifted. It is only here and there that the 
popular mind retains the memory of the exclusive 
peculiarity of the forlorn and forgotten home 
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and that also in a quaint and deformed state. 
In most cases the old thing gradually moulds 
itself according to the shape and peculiarity of 
the new vessel to which it is transferred. In 
Scandanavia which borders on the Arctic Circle 
there is properly speaking no long continuous 
night and no long continuous day, hut the strug- 
gle between light and darkness is still so fierce 
that in gloomy winter the day almost disappears 
and in bright summer the night almost ceases to 
exist. Consequently, the Scandanavian mind 
teems with the idea of demons of darkness living 
in the bowels of the earth and the depths of the 
sea and becoming most powerful in winter ; 
and as winter is associated with storm and 
tempest they are also conceived as generators 
of those fearful storms which are a source of 
constant peril to the sea-faring life of a Scanda- 
navian. But unlike the Vedio story, the demon 
is unable to make the sun a captive, fhor^s 
hammer is always victorious. Thor once met a 
giant, whom he asked where he was going. 
*‘To Valhall”, said the giant, “to fight with Thor 
because he has burned up my cattle-house with 
his lightning.” The giant struck at Thor all he 
could, but the god with his hammer smote hint 
dead at once.* Of the long summer day we 
read as follows in another story : — “In Tindfell 
there has lived from time immemorial a giant of 

* W. A. Carigle^s Scaadaixavian Folk-lore, p. i8. 
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the largest kind. Once he was in a hurry and 
had no time to go up to the end of Tind Lake, 
so he thought it would he quite pos^sible for him 
to stride over the little bit of water. Lor this 
purpose, he planted his foot on its west side, but 
was unfortunate enough to slip, and so made a 
great rift in the Fell. As he stepped in this way, 
he landed with one of his feet in the water, but 
deep as it is, it did not reach higher than his belt 
and with the next step he was up in the East 
Eells.”’'^ This story unmistakably refers to the 
grazing of the horizon by the sun at the Summer 
Solstice. The sun does not set ; he only wades 
through the little bit of water lying between 
Bast and West. 

Odin. 

It is not, however, in vain that we seek, in 
the popular tales of Scandanavia, reminiscences 
of the primary home of the Aryan race. Indeed, 
as Max Muller has rightly said, the elements 
dt the seeds of these fairy tales belong to the 
|rotiod that preceded the dispersion of the A ryan 
hbCe, and were the common heir-loom of the” 
Indo-European race, and their origin carries us 
back to the same distant past, when no Q-reek had 
set foot in Europe, no Hindu had bathed in the 
sacred waters of the GangC3.§ The Scandanavian 
Edda preserves for us unmistakable, though 

• W. A. Crai!>ie’s Scandanavian Folk-lore, pp. 85-S6. 

§ Chajjs IV, pp. 5+2-543- 
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generally misunderstood, legends of the long 
continuous night and day. The sun-god Baldur 
has his yearly death and resurrection. At the 
commencement of the twilight of the long con- 
tinuous night Loki, the fire-god represented as 
an enemy of the gods, is releasud and, like 
Prometheus of Greek Mythology, destroys 
the sway of the ^sir and lays Asgard waste. 
“Odin himself falls, Thor dies and the beautiful 
Baldur is consumed in the flames.”* Odin 
in tlie Edda is what Varuna is in the Veda. 
Jacob Grimm defines him as The all-penetrative 
and formative power.’ Like Varuna he is the 
diety of all space, of both the upper and the 
nether space. He is not only the soul of light, 
hut he is also the divinity of darkness. He 
not only manifests himself in the company of 
Thor and Baldur, like Varuna manifesting him* 
self in the company of Indra and Mitra, in th# 
bright heaven of the JEsir, but, like Varuna, fe 
also associates himself with the Jotuns or gianls 
in the cave of darkness. At the close of the 
period of darkness Odin overthrows the J otuns, 
just as Zeus overthrows the Titans or Varuna 
Tanquishes the Baityas. In fact, like Varuna, 
Odin is pre-eminently the god of the nether 
region. As the divinity of all space, upper 
and nether, Odin has two eyes, Just as in 
the Eig Veda heaven is said to have two eyes 


* Sir G. Cox’s Mytholog")' of the Aryan Nations, p. 187, 
12 
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(E.V., I, 72, 10). But as the god vanquished 
by the demon of darkness, he is said to have 
only one eye, the moon. Odin is, therefore, 
generally represented as one-eyed. Mythologists 
have so long supposed this one eye to he the sun. 
But this does not seem to he correct from a 
consideration of the story as to how he lost his 
other eye. Let ns now see what this story is. 

The world-tree Yggdr&sil. 

In Scandanavian Mythology the universe 
is conceived of as a tree called Yggdrasil. 
The roots of this tree are iuNiflheim, “the region 
of deadly cold at the northern end of the chaotic 
world, and are gnawed by Hel, a demon half- 
serpent and half-woman, and Hrimthursen or 
frost-giants ; its mid-hranches are in Jotunheim 
near the well of Mimir and inclose the abode of 
men in Miggard, the middle-garden or earth ; 
and its top reaches Asgard, the highest 
heaven where the gods dwell. This tree is al- 
most an exact counterpart of Varuna*s tree as 
described in the Big Veda, the stem of which 
^^Varuna sustaineth erect in the baseless region^' 
(E. V„ I, 24, 7) and is encompassed by Vritra. 
In the Big Veda also the top of this tree is said 
to be inhabited by gods, for in R. V., X, 1 35, 1 
we read, “In the Tree clothed with goodly leaves 
where Yama drinketh with the gods, the Bather, 


* Sir G. Cox’s Mythology of the Aryan Nations, p. i88. 
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Master of the house, tendeth with love our 
ancient sires.” ^ Hel of the Edda corresponds 
to Vritra of the Veda and “the chaotic world” 
is the world of darkness at the northern end of 
which — the antipodes of the Arctic man — occurs 
the “deadly cold” Winter Solstice. The mid- 
hranches of the world- tree Tggdrasil represent 
the middle-region, that is, the region of the plane 
of the horizon in which man lives and where lies 
also the abode of Jotuns or giants warring with 
gods. And as at the roots of this tree lies the 
serpent Hel, Vritra or Hydra, so in its crown sits 
an eagle or Aquila. On such a tree Odin hangs 
himself wounded with a spear : — 

I know that I hang On a wind-rocked tree 
Nine whole nights, With a spear wounded. 
And to Odin offered, Myself to myself, 

On that tree, Of which no one knows 
Erom what root it springs.* 

This song evidently refers to the captivity of 
Odin, conceived as a sun-god, for nine days. 
And the dual nature of Odin as the god of the 
bright heaven and also of gloomy Hades is clearly 
Indicated in it. During the long night Odin m 
offered to Odin, himself to himself, the bright 
god to the dark god. 

The Sinolb Eye of Oniir. 

As the god of the long continuous night 

(•) Odin’s R«ae Swg, Thorp’s translation of Soemund's Edda, 
p. 340* 
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Odin is adequately described “as an old man with 
a broad hood and a wide-flowing robe”* and is 
represented as one-eyed. “He desired to drink 
from Mimir’s well, but he had to leave there one 
of Ms eyes in pledge, as it is said in the Volnpsa : 
AH know I, Odin ! AVhere thou hiddest thine eye 
In Mimir’s famous well.”§ 

Mimir’s well is near Jotunheim overspread by 
the midbranches of Yggdrasil representing the 
region of the plane of the horizon and it is here 
that one of Odin’s eyes, the sun, is hidden at the 
commencement of the long night during which 
Odin, consequently, becomes one-eyed. The 
mistaken idea that the single eye of one-eyed 
Odin is the sun has so long made it impossible 
for mythologists to explain properly the above 
story of the loss or concealment of one of his 
eyes. Seemingly in despair Tylor says, “The 
lost eye in the well is perhaps the sun’s own 
reflection in the pool, or more hkely that of the 
moon.”t And Sir G. Cox seeks to explain the 
matter away by suggesting that the story of the 
loss of an eye “necessarily sprang up when he 
(Odin) was figured as an old man with a broad 
hood and a wide-flowing robe.”J It is the convic- 
tion that “the single eye of Odin points beyond 

* Sir G. Cox’s Mythology cf the Aryan Nations, p, 193. 

§ Tylor’s Primitive Culture, i, 351. 

+ Ibid. 

$ Mythology of the Aryan Nations, p. 193, 
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doubt to the sun,” that has led to all this con- 
fusion. The sun is no doubt an eye of Odin's, 
hut he loses this eye near the well of Mimir at 
the commencement of the long night, and then 
he possesses only one eye, the moon. In the 
Eig Veda Soma or the moon is distinctly called 
‘Tlie single Eye” [Bkamakshi, E. V., IX, 9, 4). 
Again, if the space-god of the continuous night is 
conceived as one-eyed, the demons of the gloomy 
period are also conceived as such. 

Tee Cyclopes. 

The well-known story of the Cyclopes in 
Greek Mythology is a story of long night. 
These one-eyed giants represented the period 
of darkness and their number three most probab- 
ly referred to three months of continuous night. 
They belonged to the Titans and were thrown 
into Tartarus along with them. They assisted 
Kronos in usurping the sovereignty of theworld**^ 
Kronos who devoured his children, the gods of 
light, after their birth. Conceived as gods instead 
of demons, the Cyclopes are assistants of Hephaes- 
tus— quite a later tradition according to Hr. 
Smith — and provide Pluto with the helmet which 
renders him invisible, Poseidon with his trident and 
2eus with his thuuder-bolte. But gods or clemonSj 
|hey are in the end killed by Apollo, the bteght 
sun. Considering all this, there can he no doubt 
that the single eye of the Cyclopi‘/S is the moon. 
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Three Giants with one eye in Common, 

We have, moreover, a Scandanavian story 
which, inspite of^ita quaintness and oddity, makes 
the matter simpler still. We shall quote the 
story at some length in order that the reader 
may form an unbiased opinion about it in the 
light of the evidence we have discussed above : — 

‘‘Two brothers who lived on a little farm heard 
that some falconers had built themselves, a hut 
at some distance, so they decided to go that 
way and see the birds and how they were 
caught. But by this time it was so far on in the 
year that all the dairy-maids had gone home 
from the shielings and they could nowhere 
find either shelter or food. They followed a 
faint track which they lost when the darkness 
fell upon them, and before they knew, they were 
in the thick of a forest. When they saw 
that they could not get on any further, they 
began to break off branches and make a fire, as 
well as build a little hut, for they had an axe 
with them. Then they tore up heather and moss, 
and made a bed of that. Some time after they had 
lain down, they heard some one snuffing loudly 
with the nose, and listented attentively to see 
whether it was a beast or a wood-troll. The 
snuffing was repeated, still stronger than before. 
Then they heard steps so heavy that the earth 
shook beneath them, and ^knew that the trolls 
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were out. *God help ua ; what are we to do now ?’ 
said the younger hoy to his brother. ‘Oh, just 
you stay under the fir-tree where you are, and 
he ready to lift the hags and take to your heels 
as soon as you see them come ; I shall take the 
axe/ said the other. At that same moment they 
saw the trolls approaching, so tall and stout that 
their heads were as high as fir- tops, but they had 
only one eye between the three of them, which 
they took turns of using. They had a hole in 
the forehead, in which they set it, and guided 
it with the hand. The one who went in front 
had to get it and the other two came behind and 
hung on by him. ‘Take to your heels,’ said the 
older of the boys, “but don’t run too far until 
you see what happens. Since they have 
their eye so high, they will have difficulty 
in seeing me when I come up behind them.” 
His brother ran on ahead and the trolls follow- 
ed him, but the elder boy came behind, and hack- 
ed at the hind-most troll’s ankle-joint, so that he 
set up an awful howl. At this the foremost 
one was so alarmed that he started and let go the 
eye, which the boy was not slow in snapping up, 
K was as large as two quart-bowls laid together, 
and so clear that although it was a pitch-dark 
night, it became as bright as day when he looked 
iirough it. When the trolls discovered that he had 
taken the eye from them, and done mischief to 
Ohe of their numb er, they began to threaten him 
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with all possible evils unless he returned it at 
once. ‘I am not afraid of trolls and threats/ 
said the boj ; ‘I have three eyes now, and you 
three have none, and two of you must carry the 
third.* ‘If we do not get our eye again this 
nainute, you shall turn to stock and stone,* screa- 
med the trolls, hut the boy thought it would 
hardly go so far as that ; he was afraid neither 
of beasts nor of trolldom, he said, and if he 
was not left in peace, he would hack at all three 
of them, so that they would come to creep on the 
ground like reptiles and vermin. When the trolls 
heard this they were frightened and began to 
speak him fair. They earnestly begged him to 
give them the eye again, and he should get both 
gold and silver and all that he could wish for. 
The boy thought this was very fine, hut he would 
have the gold and silver first, so he said that if 
one of them would go home, and bring as much 
gold and silver as would fill his and his brother’s 
hags, and give them two good steel-h6ws as welh 
they should have the eye, hut until that he 
would keep it. The trolls protested and said 
that none of them could go, when they did not 
have the eye to see with, hut at last one of them 
began to shout for the old woman, for all three 
had an old woman in common as well. In a 
little he was answered from a crag far away to 
the north. The trolls told her to come with two 
steel-bows and two buckets full of gold and 
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silver, nor was it long before she was there. 
When she heard how things had gone, she too 
began to threaten, but the others were frigh- 
tened and entreated her to take care of the little 
wasp ; she could not be certain that he would 
not take her eye as well. So she threw the 
buckets of gold and silver along with the steel- 
bows to the boys, and went off home with the 
trolls, nor since that time has any one heard of 
their going about in the forest.”* 

This popular story of the Northmen is, so far 
as we are concerned here, an improvement on the 
Greek story of the Cyclopes ; for, instead of 
making everyone of the demons of darkness 
possessed of a single eye like the Cyclopes, it 
makes ‘‘the single eye” their common property 
which they use by turns when it is winter. We 
are, consequently, amply justified in concluding 
that the single eye is the moon which the demons 
representing the months of continuous darkness 
use by turns, and is also the eye which Odin 
possesses during this period after he has lost his 
b^er eye, the sun. The treasure which the 
hoys get is the treasure of sunlight, the treasuTfi^ 
which Is said in the Edda to have been conquer^ 
©dby 8igurd, the solar hero and descendant cff; 
Odin, by killing the serpent Fafnir. Or, it may 
be *The tar#asure of the eartti which the nebulous 


* W. A. Craigie’s Scandanavian Folk-lore, pp. 67-70, 

13 
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powers of winter and darkness had carried away 
like robbers. The vernal sun wins it hack, and 
like Demeter, rich in the possession of her res- 
tored daughter, the earth becomes for a time 
rich with all the treasures of spring.”* There is 
another point in the simple story of the two 
brothers which draws our attention. The troUa 
or demons of darkness are said to have begun 
haunting the world when falcons were killed. 

Now, when the sun came to the first stars of 
Caprioornus at the beginning of three months’ 
continuous night, the neighbouring constellation 
Aquila became, as we have said before, invisible 
by being hid in its light This is the falcon- 
hunting, a vestige of which is retained in the 
Northman’s story. And it is the constellation 
Aquila which is the prototype of the Eagle which 
adorns the crown of the world-tree, that is to | 
say, the horizon of the ancient arctic man at sun- | 
set and sunrise at the beginning and the end of 
three months’ continuous night. 

Thoe’s Hammer. » 

When about 4000 B. 0. the sun in the first t 

stars of Capricomus set not to rise again ^ 

for three months above the horizon of the J 

arctic man in lat. about 73® 40', the Eagle was 
covered with the solar light which formed ' 

the evening twilight. Twilight might, conse- 

* Clips IV, pp. 117-118. 
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quently, be said to have had a garment of th& 
feathers of that bird. In fact, in Scandana- 
vian Mythology Freyja, who represents twilight, 
is said to haye a feather garment which she gives 
to Loki, the fire- god, when he volunteers to 
recover Thor’s hammer from the giant Thrym 
who has stolen it. *‘This hammer is said to have 
been stolen by a giant who hid it eight miles 
below the surface of the earth. In as many years 
it ascended to heaven”"*. This means that at 
Winter Solstice the sun’s rays or the sun was 
carried to a place below the horizon where its 
presence indicated the middle of the long conti- 
nuous night. With Freyja’s feather-garment 
lioki went to Thrym and asked him for the 
hammer. But Thrym refused to give it up unless 
he had the maiden Breyja as his wife. Ereyja 
refused to be the giant’s spouse. This takes 
place at the end of the first half of the long night 
irhen the Winter Solstice occurs. And at this 
point the evening twilight ends and the morning 
twilight or dawn begins. Breyja as dawn is t6 
he married to the morning sun. Bohed in the 
^toent of this bride Thor meets Thrym and 
destroys him and his following. 

^‘When the fierce-hearted His hammer 

recognized 

He first slew Thrym, The Thursar’s lord, 

^ • Mythology Aryan Hations, p. 197 (Foot-note). 
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And the Jotnns ran, All crushed, 

And so got Odin’s son His hammer back”* 
This is unmistakably the sunrise after the 
long continuous night. 

The Rig Veda contains a verse which seems 
to preserve an idea exactly similar to that of the 
loss of Thor’s hammer. R.V„ IX, 67, 30 says, “The 
dark fiend has destroyed (or carried away) the 
axe of Al%ya ; flow (it) on to us, god Soma. 
Surely it is an enemy, (kid it) god Soma.” The 
,St. Petersburg Lexicon suggests that Al%ya 
here stands for Indra. If so, we have here an 
almost exact counterpart of the loss and recovery 
of Thor’s hammer. 

It will not be altogether out of place here to mem 
tion another point in the story of Thor’s hammer 
which confirms our theory of three months’ con- 
tinuous night. This hammer that is sunk below 
the surface of the earth during the winter months 
is said to take nine months to rise again to 
Asgard or the highest heaven. Now, as hell is 
the pi^wJ© where the sun lies during the continu- 
night, it is Asgard or the highest heaven 
where he lives during ttie continuous day. And 
if this long day is one of 3 months’ duration^ 
Thor’s hammer will evidently take 9 months to 
reach it again after its fall from it. 

The Horse. 

Like Indra and Zeus, Odin too has a white horse 

(•) Lay of Thryni, 33, Thorpe’s translation of Sound’s Edda. 
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wliicli bears Mm through tbe thick of the battle. 
It is interesting to study what shape this steed 
has taken in the folk-lore of the Norse. We have 
seen before that in the Big Veda the horse of 
Indra is described as first springing into life 
from the sea and neigMng at the beginning of 
the winter months of the arctic man in latitude 
about 73^40' about 4000 B.O. The horse Nykur 
of the popular stories of the Northmen is also 
said to live ‘ ‘in rivers and lakes, and even in the 
sea.”* And “when cracks come in the ice in 
winter and cause loud noises, it is said that 
Nykur is neighing”* As in the Mahabharata 
story of Uchchaihsrava the tail of the celestial 
horse is said to have been blackened, so Nykur 
is said to be “generally grey in colour, but some- 
times black”* and as the tail of Uchchaihsrava 
has a story of its own so has the tail of Nykur also^ 
3^he long continuous night of the Mahabharata 
story begins with the tail of Uchchaihsrava 
darkened or below the horizon and it is tMs tail 
whioii causes the captivity of Ught. Of Nykur 
it is said, “he looks quiet and tame, and so 
mtices folk to come near to him, and clap Mm 
ahd stroke Mm on the hack j hut as soon as they 
happen to touch the tail, they stick fast to Mm, 
and then he lets no one go, but drags them down 
with him to the bottom of the water”.§ Nykur 

* Craigie’s Scapdauavian Folk-lore, p. 333* 

§/^^, p.237. 
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can extend its back to any length and so carry off 
any number of riders to the sea. One time three 
or four children, disporting themselyes on the 
banks of a lake, saw there a grey horse. “One of 
the children mounted it, and the others followed, 
one by one, till only the eldest was left. The others 
told it to come up too, the horse’s back would he 
long enough for them all to sit on. The child 
would not go, however, and said it did not 
care to. With that the horse started and 
dashed into the lake with all the children 
on its hack” If we think that the sea out 
of which Nykur springs is the sea of the nether 
region, we can at once identify the horse with 
the constellation Pegasus carrying off riders 
into the sea, that is to say, causing long conti* 
tiuous nights. When in ancient times Pegasus 
was a south constellation, it could, in arctic lati- 
tudes, be seen to advantage during the dark 
winter months only, and could, thus be appro- 
priately said to have carried off sun -lit days into 
the waters. And from this standpoint it could 
very well he called a creature of hell instead 
of a friend of the gods. Indeed, in the northern 
sagas the horse is called the Hell-horse§. 

Gilla Dacker and his Horse. 

The Irish folkdore supplies us with an excellent 


* Craigie’s Scandanavian Folk-lore, p. 335-236. 

§ Ibid, p 437, 
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story of the horse conciered of as a creature of 
the devil or enchanter. The story is shortly as 
follows: — ^Finn MacOooI, the Irish hero, was 
one day apprised of the advent of a huge un- 
wieldy man, dragging an immense skeleton^like 
horse after him. Pinn demanded his name, his 
birthplace, and what he wanted. “Gilla Packer 
(Slothful Fellow) is the name I am called. The 
spot I come from is not worthy of a place in your 
memory. No one will employ me, I am so lazy, 
and so I seek service with the hospitable chief 
of the Feni of Erin.” Finn laughed, and told 
him that he might stay with his grooms. The 
giant thanked him, saying, “May the King of the 
North live in fear of you. Go, my poor horse# 
and graze with the noble beasts on the meadow, 
the great Finn gives you permission.’’ Finn 
had, however, scarcely entered his tent, when he 
heard such a squealing and galloping from the 
pasture that he rushed out and beheld the bony 
steed of the lazy fellow, biting and kicking the 
other horses, and scattering them in all directions, 
“Pog of a sluggard”, shouted the irate Finn, “rim 
to the pasture, secure your cursed beast, and let 
me not set eyes on either of you again.” “Chief 
of the warriors of Erin,” replied the sluggard, 
“the slowest of your men would be in Publin 
before your servant could reach the meadow, 
^ut let Conan catch him by the mane and I vrill 
be warrant for his quietness.” Conan seized 
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the brute’s maue, and the weird steed at once 
stood still as if changed into stone ; in vain did 
stick and leather thong resound on his ribs ; he 
remained with set feet as if planted in the ground. 
At the suggestion of its owner Conan then 
jumped on its hack and plied stick and thong 
afiresh, hut without ayail. “Ah, where is my 
memory fled,” said the Slothful Fellow, “he will 
not move without feeling the weight of sixteen 
men such as Conan.” Fifteen of Conan’s com- 
panions clambered, one by one, on to the hack 
of the ill-conditioned steed, who thereupon, at a 
touch of his master’s magical rod, galloped away 
followed by his owoer, hut at such a pace as made 
pursuit vain. The men tried to throw themselves 
off, but failed as they found that they were 
firmly fastened to the back of the magical horse.* 

Finn afterwards engaged himself in various 
adevntures in the pursuit and recovery of his 
captive comrades. It should be noted here that 
the conception of the horse as a malignant being 
is of a later origin in the Norse and Irish Folk- 
lores. In the Edda., as we have said before, the 
horse is the horse of Odia, the sky-god. It is 
only in the later stories formed out of ancient 
legends of which the true meaning was lost 
that the animal appears as an evil-doer. And 
the Irish stories about the horse are most proba- 

* Reproduced from Wood-Martin’s Elder Faiths of Ireland 
and Pre-Christian Traditions, Vol. i, pp 152-153. 
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l)ly deriverl from the Norse stories to which they 
correspond even in details. 

CUCHULINN AND MacCoOL. 

The centre of the most ancient Irish stori(;s is 
Ouchulinn, who has ])een proved hy Prof. Rhys, 
in his Hibherfc Lectures, to he unmistakably the 
sun-hero of an arctic people. “Guchulimi, the 
sun-hero, is made to tight several days and 
nights without having any sleep, which though 
fixed at the wrong season of the year in the epic 
tale in its j^i'csent form, may probably be re- 
garded as originally referring to the sun remain- 
ing above the horizon continuously for several 
days in summer”^. Now, in Irish Gaelic 
Cuchulinu is pronounced as Coolin and “Mac” 
is a common prefix in proper names. Mac Cool 
is thus probably a phonetic and personal trans- 
formation of Cuchulinn and stands for the latter 
in the later traditions of Erin as the chief of the 
heroic race of the Eeni. The adventures of Mac 
Cool in the search and recovery of his com- 
panions carried off by the giant-magician Gilla 
Dacker on his skeleton horse is, in all probability, 
only a later reproduction of Cuchulinn's struggles 
with his enemies, the Eomori or the powers of 
darkness, a struggle which was, according to 
Prof. Rhys>, originally regarded as a yearly one 


* Rhys’ Hibbert Lectures, p. 652. 

U 
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the gods and their allies against the powers 
of evil and theirs” in an arctic home.^ 

Hoops Backward. 


There is one other point in the JTorse story 
of the horse to which I would like to draw the 
notice of the reader. It is there said that “all 
his hoofs point backwards, and the tuft on the 
pastern is reversed.”§ This description may be 
merely the outcome of a popular fancy, but it re- 
markably tallies with the configuration of the as- 
terism Pegasus. In the adjoining figure (Pig. 3) 


X 




Pig. 3 

which represents the constellation in its 
outline., if 7 represents the head of the 
animal, ^ and n will represent its pastern 
and hoof respectiyely is the tail which 

is related to have been blackened at the beginn- 
ing of the long continuous night of two months 
in the Mahabharata story, see page 5). And 
the hoof, is surely pointed backwards and ys, the 
pastern, is reversed. The ancients were great star- 
gazers, and it is not improbable that the reversed 


* Rtiys’ Hibbert Lectures, p. 531. 

I Craigie’s Scandanavian Folk-lore, p, 233, 
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position of the hoof and pastern of theiriieavenly 
horse was noticed by at least some of them, 

A wizAED IN Iceland. 

Harald Gormsson, king of Denmark, once 
sent a wizard to Iceland in the shape of a whale. 
On reaching the island he sailed round the north 
side of it ; there he saw that all the fells and 
knolls were full of land-spirits, some big and 
some small. When he tried to go up on shore 
there came out a great dragon. The wizard 
sheered off and went to the east, but there came 
against him a Urd so large that its wings touched 
the fells on both sides. Off he went again and 
held round to the w-est coast, but here he met 
a great hull which waded out into the sea and 
bellowed fearfully, many land-spirits accom- 
panying it. He set off again and went to the 
south, bat here also came against him a Mil- 
giant carrying in his hand an iron staff, his head 
being higher than the fells and many other 
giants accompanying him.* 


* Craigie’s Scandanavian Folk-lore, p. 356, In Mr. 

Craigie’s version of the storv the huge bird is said to have 
corae ‘ out against the wizard in the north-west. But when 
in the rest of the story three of the cardinal pomts, north, 
south and west only are mentioned, we think that it was the east 
for which the bird was originally meant. When, however the 
astronomical meaning of the mother-legend of the story was for- 
ROtten End. the stovy wns niRcl^ to apply to the islnnd. of Iceland 
instead of to an arctic sky, the bird was relegated to the north-west 
because the east coast of Iceland was found to be rocky and inhos- 
pitable. The later story, therefore, makes the addition that the 
e'ast coast was “all sands, and rocks, and breakers, and the sea bet- 
ween the countries so great that it could not be crossed by ships 
of war.” 


I 
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Now, corresponding to the four opponents of 
the wizard in this story there are four constella- 
tions which are visible in the same quarters of 
the heavens at a certain time of the year from 
an arctic home only. These constellations are 
Draco, Aquila, Taurus and Hydra. When in an 
arctic latitude the sun sets in the evening in 
the stars of Aries after the months of winter, 
Draco becomes visible in the north, Aquila in 
the east, Taurus in the west and Hydra in the 
south as if guarding the four quarters against the 
advance of an enemy. The name hill-giant 
given to Hydra in the story is quite appropriate, 
for in Aryan mythologies Hydra, represent- 
ing the power of darkness, is everywhere described 
as a hill-demon confining the waters or light in 
a hill during night. The above story, we are led to 
believe by considerations of analogy and cosmology, 
indicates the cessation of the long continuous 
night in an arctic latitude when the sun is in 
the stars of Aries. But it is only in a very 
ancient time such as we have sought to establish 
throughout this treatise that the long conti- 
nuous night of an arctic latitude could come to 
an end when the sun was in the stars of Aries. 
The story, therefore, supplies an additional proof 
of our theory of an arctic habitation of the Aryan 
stock in a very ancient time. 

We hope that we have been able to prove 
lo the satisfaction of the reader, or, at least, 
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to the point of rousing him to make furti)er en- 
quiry about the correctness or otherwise of our 
view, that the Norse Mythology retains much 
evidence of the ancient arctic home of the Aryan 
race. And owing to the high northern position 
of Scandanavia and Iceland it is perhaps retained 
there better than in other Teutonic countries. All 
other branches of the Aryan stock having settled, 
prospered and evolved their mighty civilisations 
in southern climates, it is in the land of the 
Northman alone of all Aryans that a giantess 
living in a mountain cave can still, with a great 
degree of appropriateness, comfort its crying and 
unruly child with the ditty : — 

“Hush, hush, my little one, 

To-morrow Wind-and- Weather, your father 
will come. 

He will bring with him Sun and Moon.” * 


* Craigie’s Scandanavian Folk-lore, P39t. 




CHAPTEE V. 


The Evidence oe Iranian Mythology. 

Eetiirnmg south to the land of Iran we find 
in the Avesta of the Zoroastrians ample evidence 
to confirm the theories we have sought to esta- 
blish in the foregoing pages. This evidence is 
manifold and many-sided, and we shall be going 
beyond the scope of this little work to enter 
on a full discussion of it. We sliali, however, 
examine some of the salient points in it calculated 
to throw light on the topics we are immediately 
concerned with, namely, the Eagle, the Horse, 
the Serpent and the long day and long night. 

The Eagle. 

The Eagle occupies a prominent place in the 
zoomorphism of Iranian Mythology, and its 
identity with its Indian, Greek or Norse counter- 
part is unmistakable. Like the Eagle sitting 
on the world -tree Yggdrasil of Norse Mytho- 
logy, the Eagle of the Avesta also is described as 
occupying a similar mythical tree. In Eashn 
Yast, 17, it is said, “Whether thou,0 holy Rashnu! 
art on the tree of the eagle, that stands in the 
middle of the sea Vouru-Kasha, that is called the 
tree of good remedies, the tree of powerful re- 
rnedies, the tree of all remedies, and on which 
fWt the seeils of all plants.'’ The name Saena 
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given to it is tlic same as the Sanskrit Byenci 
hy which the Vedic eagle is known. 

The Avesta has much to say about the part 
which the Eagle played in the cosmography of 
the ancient home of the Aryans. Verethraghna, 
‘The best-armed of the heavenly gods”, and the 
mortal enemy of darkness and best friend of 
light, is said to have manifested himself in ten 
forms “hearing the good Glory (light) made hy 
Ahura Mazda,” and one of these forms was the 
form of a raven. “ Verethraghna, made by 
Ahura, came to him the seventli time, running in 
the shape of a raven”*. “He flics up joyfully at 
the first break of dawn, wishing the night to be 
no more, wishing the dawn that has not yet come 
to come”§. It is in fact, the Mahabharata legend 
of Garurha put in a nutshell, of Garurha strug- 
gling for the destruction of darkness and recovery 
of light. In the form of a raven Verethraghna, 
the sun-god, “grazes the hidden ways of the 
mountains, he grazes the tops of the mountains, 
he gi'azes the depths of the vales, he grazes the 
summits of. the trees, listening to the voices of 
the birds.” t It is a clear description of fleeting 
sun-shine Just before the commencement of the 
long continuous night when the sun is in the 
first stars of Capricornus in the vicinity of the 


• Bahrim Vast, 19. 
§ Ibid, ?o. 
t Ibid, 21. 
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constellation Aquila. This explanation is con- 
firmed by the fact that the form in which V ere- 
thraghna next appears is that of a ram, the 
constellation Aries in which the sun rises after 
the long continuous night of three months. 

The Eaole and the Gloey. 

Again, in Zamyad Yast, it is said that “the 
Glory departed from the bright Yin- a, the son 
of Vivangliant, in the shape of a Vdraghna bird.” 
The Yaraghna bird is the raven, which is one of 
the incarnations of the Genius of Victory, Vere- 
thraghnaA The Glory is sunlight and Tima 
represents a day. Like his Vedic brother Yama, 
’Yima is the son of Viyanghant, which is the 
same word as Sanskrit vimsvan, the sun. The 
Vedic Yama has a sister Yami representing 
night, the Avestic Yimais sawed in twain by Azi 
Dah^ka, the demon of darkness, and Spityura, 
Yima’s brother. § It is thus evident that Yima 
in the Avesta stands for a nycthemeron, for both 
Yama and Yami, day and night, of the Veda. 
The Glory “clave unto the bright Yima, the 
good shepherd, for a long time, while he ruled 
over the seven Karsharves of the earth, over the 
Daevas and men, the Ydtus and Pairikas, the 
oppressors, the blind and the deaf ; 

He who took from the Daevas both riches and 


• Darmesteter, Vol. XXIII, S. B. E. S., p. 294, note. 
I Z«iaiyad Yast, 46 ; Bundahish, XXX I, 3. 
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welfare, both fatness and flocks, both weal and 
Griory ; 

In whose reign both aliments were never 
failing for feeding creatures, flocks and men 
were undying, water and plants \yere undying. 

In whose reign there was neither cold wind 
nor hot wind, neitlier old age nor death, nor 
envy made by the Daevas, in the times before 
his lie, before he began to have delight in words 
of falsehood and untruth. 

But when ho began to find delight in words 
of falsehood and untruth, tlie Glory w^as seen to 
dee away from him in the shape of a bird. 
When his Glory had disappeared, then the great 
Yima Khshacta, the good shepherd, trembled 
and was in sorrow before his foes ; ho was con- 
founded and laid him down on the ground.” ^ 

This is clearly and unmistakably an account 
of the Glory or sun-shine forsaking the nycthe- 
meron, the Glory ‘Tor which the Good Spirit and 
the Evil One did struggle with one another’* §, ‘ 
and “that belongs to the gods in the heavens and 
to those in the material world, and to the blessed 
ones, born or not yet born, who are to perform 
the restoration of the wmrld.’T But why is the 
Glory spoken of as forsaking Yima in the shape 
of a raven or eagle ? Because the constellation 


• Zamyad Vast, 3i«34. 
I Ibidy 46. 
t Ibid, 22. 
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Eagle or xlquila laj at the junction of the upper 
and the nether sea, the threshold of life and 
death for gods of light and demons of darkness ; 
because Aquila marked the position of the sun 
at the beginning of the long continuous night. 
Now, in an arctic latitude below the pole the 
bifurcation of the ocean of space manifests itself 
in three shapes, yiz., the occurrence of the long 
continuous day, the occurrence of ordinary days 
and nights and the occurrrence of the long conti- 
nuous night. Yima is, consequently, said to 
have been thrice forsaken by the Glory, each 
time in the shape of a raven. The first time she 
was seized by Kithra, the sun-god of the long 
continuous day “for whom the Maker, Ahura 
Mazda, built up a dwelling on the Hara Berezaiti, 
the bright mountain around which the many 
(stars) revolve, where come neither night 
nor darkness, no cold wind and no hob wind, no 
deathful sickness, no uncleanliness made by the 
‘Baevas, and the clouds cannot reach up unto 
the Haraiti Bereza, a dwelling that all the 
Amesha-Spentas, in one accord with the sun, 
made for him in the fulness of faith of a devoted 
heart, and he surveys the whole material world 
from the Haraiti Bereza.” * The second time 
she was seized by Thraetaona, the sun-god who 
ended the long continuous night by killing Azi 
Bah^ka, the three-mouthed, the three-headed, 

* Mihir Vast, 50 -51. 
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the six-eyed demon.* The third time, the Glory 
was seized by Keres4spa, the solar hero bringing 
the ordinary night to an end, ‘‘who killed the 
snake Sryara, the horse-devouring, man-devouring 
yellow, poisonous snake.” The term srvara is 
equivalent to Sanskrit sarmri^ night. That 
Keres^spa was the sun-god of the ordinary day is 
proved by the account that is given of his 
adventure with Srvara. “Upon him ICeresIlspa 
was cooking his food in a brass vessel : at the 
time of noon, the fiend felt the heat, and stood 
upon his feet : he rushed from under the brass 
vessel and upset the boiling water : the manly- 
hearted Keres^spa fell back affrighted.” § After 
noon the fiend of darkness asserted itself, the 
boiling celestial waters were upset, Keresfi-spa 
fell back and night commenced. 

Ardvi Suea Anahita. 

In the Avesta the celestial light is also in- 
voked in another name. She, j.A.rdvi Sura An^- 
hita represents celestial waters, the flow of which 
brings the twilight and the sun, and to her all 
the gods of light pray for a boon that will make 
them victorious over demons of darkness. Ahura 
Mazda says unto Spitama Zarathustra that she 
is “the large river, knowm afar, that is as large 
as the whole of the waters that run along the 
earth; that runs powerfully from the height 


* Zamyad Vast, 36-37. 
§ Zainyad Vast, 38-40. 
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Hukairya (tlio celestial motmtain) down to the 
sea Vouru- Kasha (the earth surrounding ocean)* 
“All the shores of the sea Y ouru-Kasha are 
hoiliiig oyer, all the middle of it is boiling over 
when she runs down there, when she streams 
down there, she, Ardvi Sura Anhhita, who has a 
thousand cells and a thousand channels : the 
extent of each of those cells, of each of those 
channels is as much as a man can ride in forty 
days, riding on a good horse.” * 

‘^Strong and bright, tall and beautiful of form 
she sends down, by day and night, a flow of 
motherly waters as large as the whole of the 
waters that run along the earth.” § 

She is prayed to come down from the stars, t 
and it is feared lest she should go up again into 
the heavens, steeping the world in darkness. 
It is evidently with great perturbation of mind 
that Zarathusfcra asks her ; “0 Ardvi Sura An4- 
hita ! With what manner of sacrifice shall I 
worship thee ? With what manner of sacrifice 
shall I worship and forward thee ? So that 
Mazda may make thee run down (to the earth), 
that he may not make thee run up into the 
heavens, above the sun; and that the serpent 
may not injure thee,” J 


* Aban Vast, 3-4. 
§ Ibid, 15 . 
f Ibid, 85. 
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She is- of unsurpassiag beauty and clad in 
gold and brilliant gems. “She stands carried 
forth in the shape of a maid, fair of body, most 
strong, tail-formed, high-girded, pure, nobly 
born of a glorious race, wearing a mantle fully 
embroided with gold ; 

“She wears square golden earrings, and a 
golden necklace around her beautiful neck, 

‘‘Upon her head Ardvi Sura An^hita hound 
a golden crown, with a hundred stars, with eight 
rays.” * 

This descrij)tion, superbly artistic and gor- 
geous as it is, leaves almost nothing to be desired 
in order to identify Ardvi Sura xinahita as the 
goddess of celestial light. 

Vafra Navaza. 

Among the host of her celestial and terres- 
trial worshippers was a certain Vafra Nav^za 
whom “the strong fiend-smiter Thraetaona flung 
up in the air in the shape of a bird, of a 
vulture.” § Now, Thraetaona was the smiter of 
the three-headed Azi T)ah^ka,the demon of three 
months’ continuous night, so that the throwing 
up of Vafra Nav^za in the shape of a vulture or 
eagle occurred during the long night. It is only 
the Mahahharata story of the birth of Garurha 
during the long night told in a slightly different 
form. The Avestic text also clearly says that 


* Aban Vast, 125 — 128* 
§ Ibid^ 61. 
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it was during a long night that the incident 
occurred. “He went on flying, for three days 
and three nights, towards his own house ; but 
he could not, he could not turn down. the 
end of the third night, when the henefioent dawn 
came dawning up then he prayed unto Ardvi Sura 
Anhhita.”. * The italics are ours. The passage 
clearly says that “the dawn came dawning up’* 
at the end of the third night after Vafra Navh,za 
had appeared in the firmament in the shape of an 
eagle. Here also we find only a slightly altered 
version of the Mahahharata story of the com- 
mencement of dawn shortly after the birth of 
Garurha. As the dawn appeared, “Ardvi Sura 
Anhhita hastened unto Vafra Nav^za.” “She 
seized him by the arm ; quickly was it done, nor 
was it long till, speeding, he arrived at the earth 
made by Mazda and at his own house, safe, 
unhurt, unwounded, just as he was before.” § 
Vafra Navhza returned to the earth with Ardvi 
Sura Andhita and the long night ended. We 
have thus, in this Avestic legend, all the essen- 
tial parts of the Mahahharata legend relating 
to Garurha or the Eagle saliently set forth within 
a small compass. 

The Eagle’s geeat eowee. 

The part which the constellation Aquila 
played in the annual struggle between light and 

Aban Yast, 62. 
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darkness in the ancient arctic home of the 
Aryans made its prototype, the terrestrial eagle, 
an object of peculiar respect and wonder for 
them. Their tree in the celestial waters was 
inhabited by it, their long night commenced 
with the sun in its vicinity, their Winter 
Solstice occurred at the time of its first 
visibility during the long night, their long 
night ended with its brilliant stars setting 
below their horizon, their long day began 
with the full moon in its clutches. Indeed, 
it was so powerful that the mighty lord 
Verethraghna was compared to it. “He,” says 
the Aveata, “is like that mighty bird, the 
Sa^na.” * The bird was, consequently, associated 
in the minds of its arctic observers with struggle 
and conquest, with war and victory, with des- 
truction of foes and triumph of friends, A step 
further and they were led to attribute magical 
powers to the bird, powers to bring victory to 
! whoever used it as an instrument. The eagle- 
crested chariot of Yishnu is unconquerable; 
lioki puts on a feather-garment when he goes 
to recover Thor’s hammer from Thrym ; and 
Mithra always takes with him falcon-feathered 
arrows when fi.ghting with Halvas and Varenya 
fiends. § Finally, a feather or a bone of the 
bird came to be believed as a remedy for spells 


* Bahrain Yast, 41. 
§ Mibir Yast, loi. 
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and curses. “Zarathustra asked Aliura Mazda : 
‘If I have a curse thrown upon me, a spell told 
upon me, by the many men who hate me, what 
is the remedy for it ?’ 

Ahiira Mazda answered : Take thou a feather 
of that bird, the Vhrenjana (the raven). With 
that feather thou shalt rub thy own body, with 
that feather thou shalt curse back thy enemies. 

‘If a man holds a bone of that strong bird 
or a feather of that strong bird, no one can smite 
or turn to flight that fortunate man. 

‘All tremble before him who holds the feather ; 
they tremble, therefore, before me : all my 
enemies tremble before me and fear my strength 
and victorious force and the fierceness established 
in my body.” * 

Just as Vishnu has the bird on the crest of 
his chariot and is thus made invincible so 
Ahura Mazda holds a feather of it and, conse- 
quently, “aU tremble before him.” And as 
Hindu Mythology makes the bird Vishnu’s mhan 
or bearer, so the Avesta makes it carry the 
chariot or chariots of lords and sovereigns who 
are primarily only solar heroes. “He carries 
the chariot of the lords ; he carries the chariot 
of the lordly ones, the chariots of the sover- 
eigns. He carried the chariot of Kavi IJsa: 
TJpon his wings runs the male horse, runs 
the burden-hearing camel, runs the water of the 

* Baliram Yasl, 34, 35, 36, uud 38. 
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river. Him rode the gallant Tliraetaona, who 
smote Azi Dahakji, the three-mouthed, the three- 
headed, the six-eyed, who had a thousand senses, 
that most powerful fiendish Bruj, that demon, 
baleful to the world, the strongest Druj that 
Angra Mainyu created against the material world, 
to destroy the world of the good principle.” 

Oycnus, Ophiuchus and the Milky Way. 

We would here like to throw out to the 
reader a surmise and a suggestion which analogy 
forces us to make, hut of the correctness of which 
we cannot be sure. In the Mahabharata legend 
of Garurha, the bird is said to have flown up 
with two huge animals, a monstrous tortoise and 
an elephant, in its talons, and also to have bro- 
ken a branch of a gigantic tree from wliich hang 
innumerable pigmy saints called Vfilakhilyas. 
(This latter incident is not mentioned in our 
summary of the legend given at the begining of 
Ghapter I.) And the Avesta says that upon the 
wings of the bird “runstbe male horse, runs the 
burden-bearing camel, runs the water of the 
river,” Now, if we identify the legendary eagle 
with the constellation Aquila we can also by 
analogy identify the two animals borne by the 
former with the two big and prominent constella*' 
#ons Oycnus and Ophiuchus lying on both sides 
of the latter. As for the third thing carried by 
the eagle it may he suggested that as the b%ger 

Babram Vast, 39 and 40. 
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stars are often identified with gods and rishis, 
the tiny stars of the milky way may he identi- 
fied with the pigmy Vhlakhilya saints, the 
branch from which they hang standing for a 
branch of the milky way. Aquila, Oycnus and 
Ophiuchus lie on the milky way and in that 
part of it where it is broken and bifurcated. 
The river mentioned in the Avesta is the Ean- 
ghfi, the equivalent of the Vedic Rasa, the mythi- 
cal river which “flows round the world’^ (R. V., 
IX, 41, 6) and on whose banks are sacrifices and 
libations offered to gods and goddesses (Aban Yast, 
63 and 80). Consequently, this river also can 
be identified with the galaxy. 

Tisteya as a white hoese. 

The Avesta also contains clear refrences to 
the “white, beautiful horse, with golden ears and 
a beautiful caparison.” In the Yeda Indra and 
the Asvins are described as riding the white 
horse while fighting with demons of darkness. 
In the Avesta, however, Tistrya and Verethraghna 
are described as fighting with them in the 
shape of a white horse. The demon Apaosha 
stops the flow of celestial waters and causes a 
drought. Tistrya fights with it, first, in the shape 
of a man of fifteen years of age, next, in the 
shape of a golden-homed bull, and, lastly, in the 
shape of the white horse. He is first overcome 
by it, but at last he conquers it. The reference 
is so clear and the characters and circumstances 
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are so identical that we can at once see in the 
white-horse-shaped Tistrya or Verethraghna an 
exact counterpart of the white horse of Indra 
and the Asvins or the white horse of Zeus moving 
along the southern horizon during the dark and 
dreary night of the ancient arctic Aryans, fight- 
ing, as it were, with the demon which causes the 
long darkness and overcoming it in the end. 
The constellation Pegasus, visible, as we have 
said before, during the long night only, W£is 
conceived as a god of light fighting with dark- 
ness. “The bright and glorious Tistrya goes 
down to the sea Vouru-Kasha in the shape of a 
white, beautiful horse, with golden ears and a 
golden caparison.”* When once the primitive 
Aryans conceived the constellation Pegasus as 
a god of light struggling against darkness, 
they naturally asked themselves why the god 
should have taken the shape of a horse. The 
solution of the question lay, in their minds, in 
U^signing to the Daeva Apaosha also the shape 
of a horse, dark and invisible. So they thought 
thel'e rushed down to meet Tistrya “the Daeva 
Apaosha, in the shape a dark horse, black with 
black ears, black with a black hack, black with 
a black tail, stamped with brands of terror.’*? 
The struggle and contest is so beautifully des- 
cribed in the Avesta that we must quote the 

'/'•i Tit Yast, ao. 
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accoixnt at some Icngtli in order to show the 
reader how it confirms the theory of long conti- 
nuous darkness in the primitive home of the 
Aryans : — 

“They meet together, hoof against hoof, 0 
Spitama Zarathustra ! the bright and glorious 
Tistrya and the Daeva Apaosha. They fight 
together , 0 Spitama Zarathustra ! for three days 
and three nights. And then the Daeva Apaosha 
proves stronger than the bright and glorious 
Tistrya, he overcomes him. 

And Tistrya fiees from the sea Vouru-Kasha 
as far as Hathra’s length. He cries out in woe 
and distress, the bright and glorious Tistrya : 
Voe is me, 0 Ahura Mazda I I am in distress, 
O waters and Plants I O Fate and thou, Law 
of the worshippers of Mazda I Men do not wor- 
ship me with a sacriflce in which I am invoked 
in my own name &c.’ 

Then, 0 Spitama Zarathustra 1 the bright 
and glorious Tistrya goes down to the sea Youru- 
Kasha in the shape of a white, beautiful horse, 
with golden ears and a golden caparison. 

But there rushes down to meet him the Daeva 
Apaosha in the shape of a dark horse, black 
wdth black ears, black with a black back, black 
with a black tail, stamped with brands of terror. 

They meet together hoof against hoof, O 
Spitama Zaratl^ustra ! the bright and glorious 
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Tistrya and the Daeva Apaosha; they fight 
together, 0 Zaratliustra, till the time of noon, 
then the hriglit and glorious Tistrya proves 
stronger than the Daeva Apaosha, he overcomes 
him. 

Then he goes from the sea Vouru-Kasha as 
far as Hathra’s length : TIail V cries the bright 
and elorious Tistrya, ‘Hail unto me, O Ahura 
Mazda ! Hail unto you, 0 Waters and Plants ! 
Hail, O Law of the worshippers of Mazda I 
Hail will it be unto you, 0 Lands I The life of 
the waters will flow down unrestrained to the 
big-seeded cornfieldvS, to the small-seeded corn- 
fields, and to tlio wdiole of the material wn)iid/ 

Then the bright and glorious Tistrya goes 
back dowm to the sea Vouru-Kasha, in the shape 
of a w^hito beautiful horse, with golden ears and a 
golden caparison. 

He makes the sea boil up and down ; L© 
makes the sea stream this and that way ; he 
makes the sea flow this and that way : all the 
shores of the sea Vouru-Kasha are boiling over, 
all the middle of it is boiling over. 

And the bright and glorious Tistrya rises up 
from the sea Vouru-Kasha, 0 Spitama Zara- 
thustra I the bright and glorious Satava^sa rises 
up from the sea Vouru-Kasha ; and vapours 
rise up above Mount Ds-hindu, that stands in 
the middle of the sea Vouru-Kasha. 
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Then the vapours push forward, in the regu- 
lar shape of clouds (?) ; they go Allowing the 
wind, along the ways whicli Haoma traverses, 
the increase!’ of the world. Behind him travels 
the mighty wind made by Mazda, and the rain 
and the cloud, and the sleet, down to the several 
places, down to the fields, down to the seven 
Karsh vares of the earth. 

Ap4in Nap4t, 0 Spitama Zarathustra ! divides 
the waters among the countries in the material 
world, in company with the mighty wind, the 
Glory, seated in the waters, and the Bravashis 
of the faithful,”* 

The contest between the white horse and the 
Daeva Apaosha is divided into three parts, in the 
first of which the white horse is defeated, in the 
second Apaosha is overcome and in the third the 
sea is made to flow. These three stages re- 
present the beginning, the middle and the end 
respectively of the long continuous night. In the 
first stage, the white horse goes down to the sea 
Mouru-Kasha, the abode of Apaosha, but the 
Daeva proves stronger and Tistrya is vanquished 
and d liven away in woe and distress. In the 
second stage, Tistrya no doubt vanquishes 
Apaosha, fighting till the time of noon, but he 
has still to go away from the sea, predicting, 
however, that “the life of the waters will flow 


Tir 22^ 3.nd 26 to 34-* 
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down unrestrained to the whole of the material 
world.” In the third stage, the white horse 
makes the sea Vouru-Kasha boil all over and 
the waters are thoroughly disturbed and made to 
flow in all directions; the bright and glorious 
gods of light put forth their appearance ; and 
the vapours that were pent up in the mountain 
situated in the middle of the sea Vouru-Kasha 
begin to rise up. This story is only a repitition ' 
of the Yedic story of the captivity and liberation 
of celestial waters. As this struggle between light 
and darkness is an annual one, its middle must 
be marked by the Winter SoLstice, the middle 
or the noon of the year. And it is at this noon 
of the year or Winter Solstice that Apaosha 
is said to have been first vanquished by Tistrya 
and the flow of celestial waters predicted. 
The mountain Us-hindu is analogous to the 
mountain {adH) in which Vritra confines the 
waters in the Vedic story. All these considera- 
tions prevent us from thinking that Apaosha was 
simply a demon of rainlessness. The uranogra- 
phical side of its character is more conspicuous 
than its meteorological side. The vapours or 
waters which are let loose from the sea Vouru- 
Kasha are said to “go following the wind along 
the ways which Haoma traverses.” Haoma is the 
Yedic Soma and that it is only a mythical form 
of the moon is proved beyond doubt by the fact 
that Ahuta Mazda is said to have “first lifted 
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up Haoraas, in a mortar inlaid with stars and 
made of a heavenly substance.”* Now, during 
the long continuous night only the moon shone 
in the firmament, so that at its close the waters 
were quite properly described as following its 
path. Besides this, it should be noted that as 
the path of the moon and that of the sun are 
very near each other, the latter luminary 

M 

might very wmll be said to follow the path of 
the former. Again, at the end of the Tistrya 
legend, Apam Napitt is said to “divide the waters 
amongst the countries in the material world in 
company with the mighty wind, the Glory, seated 
in the waters, and the Bravashis of the faith- 
ful.” Ap^m JSTap^t, or the child of the waters, 
is the sun that rises out of the waters confined 
during the long night, the mighty wind is the 
celestial wind which causes the flow of all heaven- 
ly bodies and the Glory is, as we have shown 
before, sunlight. This imagery is exactly simi- 
lar to the one used in the Big Yeda to express 
the relation between Vayu, or Wind, and the 
appearance of solar light. With his characteris- 
tic eloquence the Vedic hard says : — 

“Two red steeds Vayu yokes, Vayu two pur- 
ple steeds, swiffc-footed, to the chariot, to the pole 
to draw, most able, at the pole, to draw. 

Wake up intelligence, as when a lover wak^ 
his sleeping love. Illumine heaven and earth, 


' * Mihir Vast, 90. 
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make thou the Pawns to shine, for glory make 
the Dawns to shine. 

Por thee the radiant D^iwns in the far-distant 
sky broaden their lovely garments forth in 
wondrous beams, hiight-coloured in their new- 
horn beams. 

Por thee the nectar yielding Cow pours all 
£ich treasure forth as milk. 

The Marut host hast thou engendered from 
the womb, the Maruts from the womb of heaven” 
(R. V., I, ISh, 3 and 4). Again, “Come thon 
with hundreds, come with thousands in. thy 
team to this our solemn rite, to taste the sacred 
food, Vayu, taste the offerings. 

This is tliy seasonable share, that comes cor- 
radiant with the sun” (R. V,, 1, 135, 3). 

It is Vayu that makes the lovely Pawns, the 
charming and bright-coloured many Pawns of 
the long continuous night, to shine, and the 
offering that is made to him comes “cor-radiinnh 
with the sun.” Not content with merely 
stating this fact, the hard goes on to allegorise 
and say that for Vayu “ the radiant Pawns in, 
^e far distant sky broaden their lovely garments 
fotth.” Once the hall is set rolling the play of 


langnage and the consequent mystification of 
thor^ht cannot end here. Once yon imagine 
that the "lovely Pawns spread out their charms 
lof Tayu^ yon must p^oeed further and bring 
the two parties closei^ and closer together till; 
17 
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they are locted iu each other’s arhis, for such is 
the way of love. As a poet you will not then 
care for mortal decency or propriety and the 
ephemeral dicta of morality, stinking with the 
dirt and corruption of impure human mind, will 
have no influence on you. Indeed, we find the 
Vedic hard unhesitatingly conceiving Vayu as 
the husband of Dawn and son-in-law of Tvashtar 
whose daughter she is, although in the Kig 
Teda she is principally the spouse of Surya or 
8un. Thus we clearly understand what the Eishi 
means when he says : — 

^‘Wonderful Vayu, Lord of Right, thou who 
art Tvashtar’s son-in-law, 

‘ Thy saving succour we elect. 

To Tvashtar’s son-in-law we pray for wealth 
whereof for glory we seek Vayu” (R. V., VIII, 
26, 21 and 22). 

Our theory supplies the true key to these 
verses to which cpmmentators have so long 
failed to give any satisfactory interpretation. 

So much evidence crowding together only to 
confirm each other, we are led to believe that the 
Tistrya legend of the Avesta is only a mythical 
representation of a long night of three months, 
and that the white horse is no other than the 
constellation Pegasus as it was visible to an arctic 
^people about 4000 B. 0. and the remembrance 
of which lingers in the Hindu Mythology 
in the shape of Dchchaihsrava or the trhite 
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liorse of Indra and the Asvins, in the Greek 
Mythology in the shape of the winged thunder- 
ing horse of Zeus and in the Horse Mythology 
in the shape of the white horse of Odin or 
Hykur, the long Horse. It is the horse which 
carried the sun-gods of the ancient forefathers 
of modern Aryans through the thick of their 
battles with demons of darkness and crowned 
them with Tictory in the long run. Verethraghna^ 
the best-armed of the heayenly gods, came to 
Ahura “in the shape of a white, beautiful horse, 
with yellow ears and a golden caparison ; upon 
whose forehead floated the well-shaped Strength^ 
and Victory, beautiful of form, made by Ahura ; 
thus did he come, bearing the good Glory, made 
by Mazda, that is both health and strength’^ and 
destroying “the malice of all malicious’’ * 

Azi Dahaka and Teisikas. 

The identity between the Avestic Azi and 
the Vedic AM is beyond doubt, the one being 
only a phonetic variation of the other and both 
meaning a serpent. There are many serpents in 
both the Avesta and the Veda, but the most 
powerful of them all is,in the former, Azi DahAka, 
and, in the latter, Vritra. They are the greatest 
enemies of gods of light and are most power- 
ful during the prevalence of darkness. We 
have shown before how the Vritra legend of Hi© 

• Bahram Vast, 9. 
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Veda is explained by ideiitifying Vritra witk 
tbe constellation Hydra as it appeared to an 
arctic inhabitant about 4000 B. 0. Vritra re- 
presents night throughout the year, is most 
powerful during the long continuous night and 
is killed at the beginning of the long continuous 
day. This story is repeated in the Avesta in the 
life of Azi Dah^ka. Night in an arctic latitude 
has two aspects, it is sometimes like the night 
of the temperate and torrid zones and sometimes 
continuous and lasting for days or months toge- 
ther ; and both these aspects are represented in the 
life of Azi Daliaka, As the demon of the long con- 
tinuous night it is three- mouthed, three-headed, 
six-eyed, and is conquered and fettered by Thrae- 
taona, and as that of ordinary nights it is finally 
killed by Kereshspa, the solar-hero. His three heads 
rcqjfesent the three months of continuous night 
and liaye their counterpart in the three heads 
of the demon Trislras, the son of Tvashtar, in 
the Veda, Azi JDahAka in the character of the 
three-headed demon is killed by Thraetaona 
Athwya, and Trisiras is killed by Trita Aptya. 
Scholars agree in identifying Thraetaona Athwya 
with Trita Aptya, so that the three-headed Azi 
Hahhka is at once identified with the three-head- 
ed Tirsiras. Indeed, the description and fate 
of tlie one are so similar to those of the other, 
that one who is not acquainted with the theory of 
a primitive single home of all Aryans is apt 
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to thiak that either the Yeda has copied from 
the Avesta or the Avesta from the Veda. 

We shall place the two accounts side by side 
before the reader : — 


Thrkr-heabed Azi 

I) AH AKA. 

‘‘ To her (Ardvi 
Sura AnA;]iita) did 
Thrateaona, the heir of 
the valiant Athwya clan, 
offer up a sacrifice in 
the four-cornered Va- 
rena, witli a hundred 
male horses, a thousand 
oxen, ten thousand 
lambs. 

H e begged of her a 
boon, saying ‘Grant 
me this, 0 good, most 
beneficient, Ardvi Sura 
Anlhita that I m ay over- 
come Azi Dahhka, the 
three-mouthed, the three- 
headed, the six-eyed, 
who has a thousand sen- 
ses, that most powerful, 
fiendish Druj, that de- 
mon, baleful to the world, 
^e strongest Druj that 
Angra Mainyu created 
against the material 
world to destroy the 
world of the good pidn- 
ciple ; and that I may 
deliver his two wires 


Thhee-headed Trisiras. 

Through his wise 
insight Trita in the 
cavern, seeking as ever 
the Chief Sire’s inten- 
tion, 

Carefully tended in 
his Parents’ bosom, 
calling the w'^i^apons 
kin, goes forth to com- 
bat. 

Well-skilled to use 
the wmapons of his fa- 
ther, Aptya, urged on 
I by Indra, fought the 
battle, 

Then Trita slew the 
foe seven-rayed, three- 
headed, and freed the 
cattle of the son of 
Tvashtar. 

Lord of the brave, 
Indra cleft him in 
pieces who st^ught to 
gain much strength and 
deemed him mighty. 

He smote his three 
heads from his hewiy, 
seizing the cattle of the 
omniform son of Trash- 
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Savanghavacli 


tar.”- 

7-9. 


-Rig Veda, X, 8, 


and 

Jilvenavach, who are 
the fairest of body 
amongst women, and 
the most wonderful 
creatures in the world’. 

Ardvi Sura AnMiita 
granted him that boon”- 
Aban Yast, 33-35. 

“The four-cornered Varena,” in which Thrae- 
taona Athwya offers up a sacrifice to Ardvi Sura 
An5.hita, the goddess of light, is equivalent to 
“the cavern’ ’in which Trita is carefully tended 
in the bosom of “the paternal heaven and earth” 
(Wilson) and calling the fit weapons of war, that 
is, the darts of light, goes forth to battle. The 
two wives of Azi Bah^ka, who are the fairest of 
body amongst women and the most wonderful 
creatures in the world,” are “the two dmghters 
of Yiraa, who had been ravished by Azi : 'I’hrae- 
taona delivered them and then married them” * 
Now, we have shown before that Yiraa is the god 
of ordinary nycthemerons, so that his two daugh- 
ters are the evening and the morning twilight. 
They are ravished by Azi Dah4ka during the long 
night, but Thraetaona releases and marries them. 
Twilight first lives with darkness, but is at last 
fo sun. Another important point 
relating to the three-headed demon is that nei^ 
liter in the Avesta nor in the Veda is its final des- 


• Darmesteter, Vol. XXIII, S. B. E. S., p62, foot-note. 
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tmction ascribed to Thraetaona or Trita In the 
Iranian legend it is conquered by Thraetaona and 
bound to a mountain where it remains till let 
loose and killed by Kere^ispa. Likewise in the 
Vedic legend its final destruction is ascribed not 
to Trita but to Indra. This brings us to the 
second aspect of the demon s character, the as- 
pect of its representing ordinary nights. We have 
shown before that in the Vedic legend of Vitra the 
Ahi is not totally destroyed till the beginning of 
the long continuous day. The A vestic legend of the 
final destruction of Azi DahAka by Keresflspa also 
tells the story of the Azi’s destruction at the same 
period of the arctic year. 

The Struggle eor Glory, 

Another story about Azi Dahfika deserves 
notice. In Zamyad Vast it is said that when Glory 
departed from Yimathe Good Spirit and the 
Evil One did struggle with one an- 
other for it. The Good Spirit flung a 
dart, and so did the Evil Spirit also. Then 
online forward Atar, the god of fire, desiring to 
s©i|ie that Glory. But Azi Dahfika, the three- 
;^qnthed, rushed on his back, thinking of extin- 
guishing it. **Here give it up to me^ 0 Atar, son 
of Ahura thou seizest that Glory that 

cannot be forcibly seized, I shall rush upon thee, 
so that thou mayest never more blaze on the ^ 
earth.” Atar took hack Ms hands, so much Imd 
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Azi frightened him. Then Azi rushed forward 
desiring to seize that Glory. But Ataradranced 
behind him and said, “There give it up to me. If 
thou seizest that Glory, I will enter thy hinder 
part, I will blaze up in thy jaws, so that thou 
mayest never more rush upon the earth made by 
Mazda.” Then Azi took hack his hands, so much 
had Atar frightened him. At last the swift- 
horsed Son of the Waters, Aphm Napat, seized 
it. * This story does not require much eluci- 
dation. It establishes the character of Azi Da- 
hAka and explains that of Apilm NapAt. After 
Glory or sunlight has forsaken Yima or the nyc- 
themeron, Atar, the fire-god of the long night, 
and Azi DahAka struggle with each other for its 
possession. Both of them, however, fail to seize 
it. It then passes to ApAm NapAt and the long 
night comes to an end. 

The Long Continhohs Day. 

Subsequently, the Turanian ruffian Pran- 
^rasyan tried to seize the Glory in the sea Vouru- 
Itasha. '^‘He stripped himself naked, wishing tb 
seize that Glory that belongs to the Aryan 
nations, horn and unborn, and to the holy Zara- 
thustra. But the Glory escaped.” A second 
and a third time the ruffian attempted to seize it, 
but each time it escaped. § This is a reference to 
the long continuous day of three months during 

• Zamayad Vast, 46-51. 
f 5 56-64- 
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wHicli the Evil Spirit is baffled in its attempts to 
lay hold of the Glory and bring on darkness. It 
is the long day during which Ahura Mazda offers 
up a sacrifice to Mithra, its presiding sun- god, 
in the shining Garonmana or Paradise. ^ “After 
he has smitten the Daevas, after he has 
smitten down the men who lies unto Mithra, 
Mithra, the lord of wide pastures” drives forward 
through the seven regions. Angra Mainyu, who 
is all death, flees away in fear ; Aeshma, the evil- 
doing Peshotanu, flees away in fear ; the 
long-handed Bushyasta flees away in fear ; all 
the Daevas unseen and the Varenya fiends flee 
away in fear.” § 


* Mihir Yast, 123. 

§ Ibid, 133-134. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

The Evidence oe the Brahman as. 

We began this disconrse on the legend of the 
Eagle by recapitulating the Mahabharata version 
of it, the version in which it is best known to all 
Hindus. We then showed that the substance of 
the Mahabharata story was borrowed from the 
Big Veda, the great fountain-head of Pauranic 
legends. Once having traced the myth to the 
Veda we were led to enquire what forms and 
characters the primitive Eagle of the arctic and 
united Aryans had assumed in other Aryan my- 
thologies which now lie scattered almost dead 
and forgotten in other parts of the world. And 
the reader has seen that our sojourn in the tem- 
perate and arctic latitudes of Greece, Ireland 
and Scandinavia has not been unsuccessful. 
Erom Scandinavia we came down to Persia and 
the Iranian Mythology failed not to supply us 
with unmistakable evidence of the continuity of 
the uranographic conception of the eagle held by 
the primitive arctic Aryan. It now remains for us 
to close the circuit of our research by returning 
to India and seeking to find out the steps by 
which the simple Big Vedic legend was evolved 
into the gorgeous and elaborate story we find 
in the !Mahabhaxata. Erom the Vedas w'e, 
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therefore, i3ass on to the Erahraanaa, the great- 
est sacrihoial literature of the Brahmins and 
perhaps the most ancient commentaries on the 
Vedas. 


The Bbahmanas. 

The Brahmanas, however, mark a period of 
Hindu life when the Hindus had long been esta- 
blished in the Land of Five Bivers and when their 
memory of the original home of united Aryans 
was almost, if not altogether, forgotten. The V eda 
had long ceased to grow and expand and its 
hymns had already been collected, classified and 
arranged. Even the oldest, wisest and most learn- 
ed of men did not then know when and under 
what conditions most of these hymns had been 
composed and sung. Indeed, they had already pass- 
ed, in the Hindu mind, from the sphere of human 
creation to tliat of divine revelation. The Veda had 
already become the highest religions book of the 
Hindus and the Brahmanas became its expoun- 
ders. The peculiar physical environments which 
had inspired the ancient Yedic bards with poetic 
and metaphysical rapture were completely lost 
sight of, and, consequently, some of the Vedic 
stories became unintelligible. But still the Veda, 
which had become the soul of the religious life 
of the Hindus, had to be explained, and the most 
learned, pious and highly gifted Brahmins spared 
themselves no pains over its interpretation. The 
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utmost that they could, however, do was to 
assign quasi-metaphysical and circumlocutory 
meanings to simple Vedic stories and force them 
with all their scholiastic acumen into the mould of 
ritualism. An instance of this sort of interpretation 
is to be found in the manner in which the three 
principal metres, Trishtup,Jagati and G4yatri,and 
principally the Gayatri, have been made in the 
Brahinanas to take the place of the syena or 
Eagle as conqueror of Soma. The reasons which 
led the learned Brahmins to make this innova- 
tion, and an innovation they were bound to 
make for want of a knowledge of the true cha- 
racter of the syena^ can be easily discovered by 
a little investigation. 

The Metres of Mahbala IX. 

The first thing that strikes the student in mak- 
ing this investigation is the fact that most of 
the 114 Soma Pavamana hymns of Mandala IX 
of the Big Veda are composed in the three 
metres, Trishtup, Jagati and Ghyatri. An in- 
spection of the following table of metres for the 
ten Mandalas of the Big Veda will show how 
|:hese three metres predominate in the IXth 
Mandala more than in the other Mandalas : — 



Total Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 


of hymns. 

in GAvatri 

in Trishtup 

in 



pure. 

pure. 

Jagati pure. 

l^aii'dala I 

191 

32 

49 

12 

11 

.43 ^ 

3 

17 

6. 
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Mandala III 

62 

5 

31 

3 

Mandala IV 

58 

7 

28 

1 

Mandala V 

87 

7 

20 

5 

Mandala VI 

75 

3 

40 

I 

Mandala VII 
Mandala VIII 
(with the Vala 

104 

I 

74 

2 

Khilya hymns) 

103 

24 

2 

2 

Mandala IX 

114 

64 

II 

12 

Mandala X 

191 

12 

57 

9 


It thus appears that of all the Mandalas the 
IXth Mandala contains a preponderance of the 
Gdyatri nietre ; indeed, more than one half of 
it (64 hymns out of 114) is composed in this metre. 
Of the remaining 50 hymns 11 are composed in 
Trishtup and 12 in Jagati pure. Of the rest 11 again 
are composed partly in Gtiyatri, partly in Trish- 
tup and partly in Jagati. Consequently there 
remain only 16 hymns, and those only the last 
16, which are composed purely in other metres. 
No wonder, therefore, that, for want of a bettor 
explanation, the authors of the Brahmanas 
should have made the three metres, and princi- 
pally the G^yatri, take the disguise of birds 
and occupy the place of the syena or Eagle in 
the exploit of conquering the Soma. 

The Aitaeeya Brahmana‘s Version 
OR THE Legend. 

The Aitareya Brahmana, consequently, relates 
the story as follows : — 

“The King Soma lived (once) in the other 
world (in heaven). The gods and rishis deli- 
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berated : how might the King Soma be induced 
to come to us f They said, ‘Ye metres must 
bring hack to us this King Soma’. They consen- 
ted. They transferred themselves into birds. 
That they transferred themselves into birds 
(suparn^) and flew up is called by the knowers 
of stories suparmm (that is, this very story is 
called so). The metres went to fetch the King 
Soma. They consisted at that time of four 
syllables only ; for (at that time) there were 
only such metres as consisted of four sylla- 
bles. The Jagati with her four syllables 
first flew up. In flying up she became 
tired after having completed only half the way. 
She lost three syllables, and being reduced to 
one syllable, she took (from heaven) with her 
(only) the Diksha and Tapas^ and flew back (to the 
earth). He who has cattle is possessed of Diksha 
and possessed of Tapas. For cattle belong to 
Jagati. Jagati took them. 

Then the Trishtup flew up. After having 
completed more than half the way, she became 
fatigued, and throwing off one syllable, became 
reduced to three syllables, and taking i with her) 
the flew back (to the earth). Thence 

the Dakshina gifts (sacrificial rewards)are carried 
away (by the priests) at the midday libation 
(which is) the place of the Trishtup ; for Trish- 
tup alone had taken them (the Dakshina gifts). 

The gods said to the G^yatri, ‘Fetch thou the 
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King Soma.’ Slie consented, but said, ‘During 
the whole of my journey (up to the celestial 
world) you must repeat the formula for wishing 
a safe passage for me. The gods consented. 
She flew up. The Gods repeated throughout 
her passage the formula for wishing a safe 
passage, viz, pm cM did, go and come hack and 
come hack. Dor the words, pra chd did, signify 
that the whole journey was made in safety. 
He who has a friend (who sets out on a journey) 
ought to repeat this formula; he then makes 
his passage in safetj^ and returns in safety. 

The GA^yatri, when flying up, frightened the 
guardians of Soma, and seized him with her feet 
and bill, and (along with him) she also seized 
the syllables which the two other metres ( J agati 
and Trishtup) had lost. Krisanu, (one of) the 
guardians of the Soma, discharged an arrow 
after her, which out off the nail of her left leg. 
This became a porcupine. 

(The porcupine having thus sprung from the 
nail which was cut off) the Vasa (a kind of 
goat) sprung from the marrow (vas4) which 
dripped from the nail (cut off). Thence this 
goat is a (suitable) offering. The shaft of the 
arrow with the point (discharged by Krisanu) 
became a serpent which does not bite {dmdubha 



Irom the Vehemence with which 


the arrow was' discharged, the snake waja 
was produced ; from the feathers, the shaking 
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branches which hang down (the airy roots of the 
Asmttha) ; from the sinews (with wliich the 
feathers were fastened on the shaft) the worms 
called gandiipada^ from the fulmination (of the 
steel) the serpent audhdhi. Into such shapes 
was the arrow (of Krisanu) transformed.” 
(Martin Hang’s translation of the Aitareya Brah- 
mana III, 3, 25-26). 

The Vedic Basis oe the above. 

^‘On flows that Ancient One whom, hither- 
ward, from heaven sped through the region of 
the air, the Balcon snatched. 

He, quivering with alarm and terrified in 
heart before bow-armed Krisanu holdeth fast 
the sweet.” 

Thus says the Big Veda in one of the Jagati 
hymns of the IXth Mandala (IX, 77, 2). The 
Aitareya Brahmana, therefore, begins the story 
by remarking, “The King Soma lived (once) in 
the other world (in heaven). The gods and 
rishis deliberated ; how might the King Soma 
be induced to come to us ? ” The substance of 
the rest of the story seems to have been taken by 
the Brahmana mainly from the following semi- 
metaphysical and mystic verses of the 164ith 
hymn of Mandala I — 

20. Two suparfias^ knit with bonds of 
friendship, in the same sheltering tree* have 
found a refuge. 
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One of tlie twain eats tlie sweet Pig- tree s 
fruitage ; the other eating not regardeth only. 

21. Where suparnas hymn ceaselessly (or take 
off ceaselessly) their portion of amrita as in duty 
bound. 

There is the universe’s mighty Keeper, who, 
wise, hath entered into me the simple. 

22. The tree whereon the suparnas, eating 
sweetness, all rest and procreate (bring forth 
light) on the universe, 

Upon its top they say the fig is luscious : 
none gaineth it who knowotli not the Patlier. 

23- How on the Gayatri the Gilyatri was 
based, how from the Trishtup they fashioned 
the Trishtup forth, 

How on the Jagati was based the Jagati 
they who know have won themselves immortal 
life. 

24. With Gayatri he measures out the Arka 
(praise song), Sama with Arka, V^k with the 
Trishtup, 

The Vhk with the two or four-foot measure 
and with the letter (syllable) they form seven 
metres. 

25. With Jagati the flood in heaven is esta- 
blished, and saw the sun in the Bathantara 
^iman. 

The Ghyatri hath, they say, three brands 
(feet) for kindling : hence it excels in majesty 
and vigour. 

19 
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[ 20, Dy^ siiparn^ sayuj^ sakhUy^ samdnam 
briksliam parisliasyajA^te. 

Tayoranyah. pippalam syMyattyanasnannanjo 
abki ch^kasiti. 

21. Yatr^ suparnib amritasya bh^gamanime- 
shara bidathS-bbismaranti. 

Ino yisvasya bhuyanasya gop^s sa mk dhirab 
pllkamati4 bibesa. 

22. Tasmin brikshe madbyadab suparnb 
aibisante subate cbadbi yisye. 

TasyedUbub pippalara syMygre tannouna- 
sadyab pitaram na yeda. 

23. Yadgbyatre adbi gA^yatrambbitam. traisb- 
tuybdya traisbtubbam nirataksbata. 

YadvA, jagajjagatyA-bitarn padam ya ittadyin 
duste amritatyamdnasub. 

24. GAyatrena pmti mimtte arkamarkena 
s^matraishtubbena ybkam. 

Vdkena ydkam dvipada cbatusbpadaksharena 
mimate sapta ydnlh. 

25. Jagatb siudbinn diyyastabbdyadratban- 
feuce suryam paryapasyat. 

Giyatrasya samidbastisra A,bustato luabnll 
prariricbe inabityb, ] 

The Mysticism oe B,. T., 1 , 164. 

The 164tb hymn of Mandala I from wbiob 
these yerses are (juoted is one of the most mys" 
hymns of the Rig Veda. It contains some of 
p# abstruse quasi-physical and quasi-meta- 
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pliysicai speculations of the Vedic rishi It 
marks tliat stage in the progress of the human 
mind where the material appears insipid and 
man seeks to satisfy his hankering after what lies 
beyond the material by blending, in his mind, 
the material with the immaterial, by seeing in 
the one tlie elements of the other, by conceiving 
the visible material world to be only a shadow 
of an invisible and immaterial world. 

The language in which man expresses him- 
self when in such a mood naturally becomes 
ambiguous and capable of taking different inter- 
pretations, each true in its own line. But this does 
not warrant anybody in mixing up and deform- 
ing the different originals of these different inter- 
pretations. In fact, so long as the true imports 
of these originals are not forgotten, there occurs 
no danger of any such promiscuous intermingl- 
ing. 

SUPAUNA. 

This will he evident from a consideration of 
the word Stiparna in the above verses. The 
word suparna means, literally, nice- feathered or 
fair-winged, and is hence generally used in 
feinskrit literature as a common epithet of 
beautiful birds. But we can easily conceive of 
the sun and the moon, day and night, and even 
Jwdtmdir (individual soul) and JBaramMmd (uni- 
versal soul) as nice-feathered or fair- winged 
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aad so call tTiem also Suparm. The verse, 
‘‘Two suparnas, knit with bonds of friend- 
ship, in the same sheltering tree have found 
a refuge. One of the twain eats the sweet 
fig-tree’s fruitage ; the other eating not regardeth 
only.”, containing the word suparna in a dual 
form, is, consequently, capable of taking di- 
fferent interpretations. The fig-tree may be 
taken to be the tree of the world or the tree of 
life. The verse may, therefore, he justly con- 
sidered to refer to Jivatmd and Pararaitmd, and 
its second half wliich says, “One of the twain 
eats the sweet fig-tree’s fruitage ; the other eating 
not regardeth only,” makes this interpretation 
appear the most likely and reasonable one at first 
sight, and this is the interpretation which Sayana 
has given to it. But when we consider this verse 
along with the just preceding one it seems to he 
capable of a quite different and an equally, if not 
more, reasonable interpretation. The line just 
preceding the verse says, “What ye have made, 
Indra and Soma, steeds bear as it were yoked 
to the region’s car-pole.” Commentators are 
unanimous that “what” Indra and Soma are here 
said to “have made” are the sun and the moon 
which are carried round, bound as it were to 
the region’s car-pole. Considering the context, 
therefore, it would be quite proper to take the 
two suparnas to be the sun and the moon. But 
; ^en there remains the difficulty of explaining the 
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liemisticlij “One of the twain eats the sweet fig- 
tree’s fruitage ; the other eating not regardeth 
only.” This difficulty is, however, removed if 
we apply this description to a physical condition 
when the moon is visible during sunshine. The 
sun ligliting and vivifying the world with his 
brilliant and scorching rays would seem to be the 
enjoyer of the world-tree’s fruitage, while the 
moon would be considered only as regarding the 
world with a philosophic eye like a yogi who 
has risen above the desires of the world and is 
unaffected by all mundane concerns. This moon 
is the moon “who has assumed the rays of 
Surya for his robe” (R, V., IX, 86, 32), who, 
“like Surya, follows closely after dawn” (R. 
V., IX, 84, 2) and who is “cleansed as it were near 
the sun” (R. V., IX, 97, 38). This explanation, 
again, preserves the continuity of the context 
in the next two verses which are : — 

“21. Where suparnas hymn ceaselessly (or 
take off ceaselessly) their portion of amrita as in 
duty bound, 

There is the IJniverse’s mighty Keeper, who 
wise, hath entered into me the simple. 

22. The tree whereon the suparnas, eat- 
ing sweetness, all rest and procreate (bring forth 
light) on the Universe, 

Upon its top they say the % is luscious, none 
gaineth it who knoweth not the Rather,” 
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Now, if the sun and the moon can be con- 
sidered as suparnas or nice-foatherd birds, it re- 
quires no great stretch of the imagination to con- 
ceive of rays of light also as such. And the word 
‘‘suparnas” in the above two verses most probably 
means sun’s rays. These “suparnas” cannot 
be identified with the “ two suparnas” (dvfi 
SUparn4) of verse 20, because verse 22 says that 
these suparnas eat the sweetness on the tree, 
whereas one of the suparnas of verse 20 “eating 
not regardeth only.” We have also the authori- 
ty of Sayana for making this interpretation. 
Bayana, however, says that “the Universe’s 
mighty Keeper” in verse 21 and “the leather” 
m verse 22 refer to the sun, but in this we differ 
from him. In giving an easy and natural inter- 
pretation to the verses, the Keeper of the Universe 
and the Eather must be differentiated from the 
sun and the moon, the two suparnas sitting on 
the tree of the universe. Besides this, the hymn 
itself supplies the true solution of the question. 
Terse 33 says,‘‘Dyaus is my Eather, my begetter” 
(Byaurme pith ^anit^), and this Dyaus^ the shy or 
the firmament is the Keeper of the Universe in 
verse 21 and the Eather in verse 22 — he is the 
Byaus-pitar, Jupiter, who governs and protects 
the universe and brings forth the heavenly 
luminaries with the sun as their chief. 

Vak. 

We have seen that in verse 20 we have men- 
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tion of “suparnas” as dual and in verses 21 and 
22 as plural. Now, in order to find out the re- 
lation between these verses and verses 23, 24 and 
25, speaking of the metres Gayatri, Trishtup 
and Jagati, we must turn to verses 45 and 46 
in which the nature of Y^k or speech is related 
and “suparnah” is used as singular and called by 
the name of Garutman. These verses are : — 

“45. Pour are the measured grades of V^k 
(speech) ; the Brahma nas that are wise know 
them. 

Three deposited in secret move not ; the 
fourth grade of YMc (speech) men speak.” 

46. “They speak of Indra, Mitra, Yaruna, 
Agni ; then he is the heavenly suparna Garut- 
man. 

That which is, and is one, the poets call in 
various ways ; they speak of Agni, Yama, Ma- 
tarisvan.’’ * 

The Satapatha Brahmana explains the first 
df these verses as follows : — 

In dividing the Aindra-Yayava Graha (cup) 
of Soma between themselves a dispute arose bet- 
ween the two gods as regards their respective 
shares in it. Indra said, ‘One half of this cup is 

* 45. Chatviri vikparimitd padSni tini bidur brihmanA 
raanJshinah. GuhUtrtni nihiti nengayanti turiyam v:&ctto 
30 aamishyi vadanti. 

46. Indraffl mftiram vamnam agnimthuratho dJvyah sa 
sttiparoo gamtmin. 

- Ekam sadviprt vahudh^ vadantyagnim yamain mitarisvS- 
nain ihuli. 
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mine.’ ‘Only one-fourth is thine’, said Vayu. ‘One 
half is mine,’ said Indra. — ‘Only one-fourth is 
thine,’ said Yayu. 

They went to Prajapati for his decision. 
Prajapati diyided the cup (of Soma) into two 
parts and said, ‘This half is Vayu’s’. Then he 
divided the (other) half into two parts and said, 
‘This is Vayu’s. This is thine.’ Then he assigned 
to Indra a fourth for his share— one-fourth is the 
same as a quarter : henceforward that cup 
belonged, one-fourth of it, to Indra. 

Indra said, ‘If they have assigned to me a 
fourth part each time for my share, then speech 
shall speak intelligibly only one-fourth part.’ 
Hence only that fourth part of speech is 
intelligible which men speak ; that fourth 
part of speech which beasts speak is un- 
intelligible ; and that fourth part of speech 
which birds speak is unintelligible; and that 
fourth part of speech which the small vermin 
here speak is unintelligible. 

Wherefore it has been thus spoken by the 
Bishi : — ‘Pour are the measured grades of 
speech ; the Brahmanas that are wise know them. 
Three, deposited in secret, move not ; the fourth 
part men speak’.” (Sat. Br.— lY, I, 3, 13, 14, 
W, 17.) 

As for attributing Y^k or speech to animals, 
the Brahmana has the authority of B. Y., Yllt, 

11, which says, “The deities generated Y^k, 
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the goddess, and animals of every figure speak 
her” ( Devim Vhcham ajanayanta devhli thru 
visvariipah pasavalivadanti). Here and in similar 
places the word vhk is used in its widest sense, 
in the sense of any form of articulated sound, 
intelligible or unintelligible. But in the Veda 
the word is also used in a much restricted sense, 
in the sense of the language or speech which 
contains or is capable of containing the highest 
knowledge. B. V., X, 71 says — 

‘‘When men, Brihaspati, giving names to 
objects, sent out Vhk’s first and earliest 
utterances, 

All that was excellent and spotless, treasured 
within them, was disclosed through their affec- 
tion. 

2. Where like men cleansing corn-flour in 
a cribble, the wise in spirit have created language, 

Briends see and recognise the marks of 
friendship ; their speech retains the blessed sigu 
imprinted. 

8. With sacrifice the trace of Vhk they 
followed, and found her harbouring within the 
Hshis. 

They brought her, dealt her forth in many 
places : seven singers make her tones resound 
in concert. 

4i. One man hath never seen Vhk, and yet 
he seeth : one man hath h^ing but hath never 
heard her. 

20 
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But to another man hath she shown her 
heauty as a fond well-dressed woman to her hiis- 
haod. 

5. One man they call a laggard, dull in 
friendship they never urge him on to deeds of 
valour. 

He wanders on in profitless illusion : the 
Voice he heard yields neither fruit nor 
blossom.’’ 

This Vltk which was found harbouring within 
rishis only cannot he identified with the V4k 
which all animals speak. She embodies the high- 
est and purest knowledge attainable by man and 
she expresses herself through seven singers, that 
is, the seven metres. She is found in the course 
of sacrifice, that is, she constitutes the sacrificial 
lore. And the hymn concludes by saying that 
she is divided principally into four compartments 
of knowledge — ‘‘One plies his constant task 
reciting riks» One sings the Ghyatra in Sak- 
vari measures. One more, the Brahman, tells 
the lore of being (Jtovidyfi), and one lays down 
the rules of sacrificing” ( X, 71, 11 ), It was 
this V^k which the Brahmins deified as weilding 
the highest power and performing the most 
sacred functions of life. It was this V^k, the 
noblest portion of speech, which is said to have 
been lost during Yritra’s supremacy and the 
stagnation of celestial waters, expressing the 
idea that darkness stifies knowledge and puts 
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a stop to most sacrificial ceremonies, B. V., 
VIII, 89 says : — 

“10. When uttering words which no one 
comprehended, Vdk, Queen of Gods, the Gladd- 
ener, was seated, 

The heaven’s four regions drew forth drink 
and vigour ; now whither hath her noblest por- 
tion vanished ? 

11. The deities generated Vdk, the Goddess, 
and animals of every figure speak her. 

May she, the Gladdener, yielding food and 
vigour, the milch- cow Vdk, approach us meetly 
lauded. 

12. Step forth with wider stride, comrade 
Vishnu ; make room, Dyaus, for the leaping 
of the lightning. 

Let us slay Vritra, let us free the rivers : 
let them flow- loosed at the command of Indra/’ 

With the re-appearance of the noblest por- 
tion of V^k, Vritra is slain and the waters are set 
free. So says the rishi in the same hymn : — 

“7. Now run ye forth your several ways : 
he is not here who kept you back. 

Bor hath not Indra sunk his bolt deep down 
in Vritra’s vital part ? 

8. On-rushing with the speed of thought 
within the iron fort he pressed : 

The Falcon (suparna) went to heaven and 
brought the Soma to the Thunderer,” 
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These two verses contain two separate state- 
ments. Terse 7 says that Indra, by killing Vritra, 
established the flow of celestial waters, and verse 
8 says that the syeAia surnamed suparna 
had secured Soma for Indra, Taken together the 
verses mean that after the Falcon had brought 
Soma to Indra, the thunderer slew Tritra and 
made the waters flow. Now, in verses 11 and 
12 the release of waters is also attributed to 
the re-appearance of Tdk. Consequently, when 
the uranographical origin of the Falcon was 
forgotten it was quite natural for commenta- 
tors to identify the Falcon with Vhk in her 
higher form of Vedic lore. Again, as the flow 
of waters signifies the presence of the sun above 
the horizon, she is conceived as accompanying 
gods of light. In R. T„ X, 125 we read : — 

"T (Vak) travel with the Eudras and the 
Vasus, with the Adityas and All-Gods I wander. 

I hold aloft both Taruna and Mitra, Indra 
and Agni, and the Pair of Asvins. 

2. I cherish and sustain high-swelling Soma, 
and Tvashtar I support, Pushan and Bhaga. 

I load with wealth the zealous sacrificer who 
pours the juice and offers his oblation.” 

Vak akd Supaena. 

Tile connection of V4k in the form of Vedic 
lore or metres with the appearance of the sun 
and with the Soma sacrifice is exquisitely set 
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forth in E. V., X, 114, with the characteristic 
poetic flourish of the Vedic rishi and a touch of 
high metaphysical perception, hilled with ec- 
stacy at tlie sight of the morning sun, the hard 
says : — 

“3. The Youthful One (yuvati), well-shaped, 
with four locks braided, brightened with oil, 
puts on the ordinances. 

Two suparnas of mighty power are seated 
near her, there where the Deities receive their 
portion. 

4. One suparna, as he passed into the sea 
of air, looked round and viewed this universal 
world. 

With simple heart I have beheld him from 
anear ; his mother kisses him and he returns her 
kiss. 

5. This suparna though only one in nature, 
wise singers shape, with songs, in many figures. 

While they at sacrifices fix the metres, they 
measure out twelve chalices of Soma.” 

The Youthful One (yuvati) is dyu or heaven. 
[ Compare, “Partners (Heaven and Earth) though 
parted with far-distant limits, in one firm place, 
both stand for ever watchful, And being young 
(Yuvati) for evermore, as sisters speak to each 
other names that are united.” ] The four locks 
are the four quarters of the firmament, and the 
two suparnas are the sun and the moon. One 
suparna is kissed by his mother, Dawn, and 
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returns the kiss. And though he is only one, 
poets call him by different names. The metres 
are used at sacrifices during his presence and 
cups of Soma are then measured out. Gre^t 
is the power of these metres, for they constitute 
the life and soul of the allegorical soma sacrifice. 
“What sage,” exclaims the rishi, “hath learned 
the metres’ application ? Who hath gained Ydk, 
the spirit’s aim and object?” 

Now we have come to a position to be able 
to see the connection between verses 45 and 46 
of the 164th hymn of Mandala I quoted before. 
Verse 45 speaks of the divisions of Vhk and the 
part of her which man speaks. Verse 46 says, 
“They speak of Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni ; 
then he is the heavenly suparna Garatman. 
That which is, and is one, the poets call in 
various ways ; they speak of Agni, Yama, Mata-^ 
risvan.” Apparently there is no connection 
between these two verses. But studied in the 
light of what we have shown above, a -well-found- 
ed connection may be discoverd between them. 
Verse 46 is exactly similar to the first hemis- 
tich of X, 114, 6 explained above, with this 
difference that the suparna in the former is 
called by the distinctive appellation of Garutman 
from which the later Garurha is derived. Now, in 
considering X, 114, 5 we have seen what relation 
exists between Vhk and the suparna in it The 
same relation exists between V^k in verse 45 
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and the siiparna Garutman in verse 46 under' 
consideration. 

The same relation, again, exists between 
verses 20, 21 and 22 and verses 23, 24 and 
25 of E.V, I, 1G4 The word “suparna” 
has been used in verses 20, 21 and 22, 
first, in the sense of the sun and the moon, 
in a dual form, and, secondly, in the sense 
of solar rays in a plural form. The word is also 
used in a singular form in verse 46 of the same 
hymn meaning the sun, and the same meaning 
of suparna holds good in X, 114, 5. In a 
singular form the word is also used for the 
soma-hearing Syena or Falcon, as, for instance, 
in VIII, 89, 8. Again, we have seen how Yak or 
speech has been deified in the Veda as contain- 
ing the highest sacrificial and metaphysical 
knowledge of the rishis. This knowledge, more- 
over, is contained in metres which were used at 
sacrifices, and these sacrifices were supposed 
to be as essential for bringing about the long 
continuous day as the conquest of soma by the 
Syena or Falcon called Suparna. The verses 20 
21 and 22 which give an account of the long 
continuous day, of the sun and the moon, knit 
with bonds of friendship, sitting iocessantly on 
the ttee of the world near Dyaus, the Keeper of 
the Universe, or Byu (the Youthful Heaven— K, 
114, 3.), are^ consequently, followed by an eulogy 
on the metres which were suppossed to have 
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been, ill one sense, instrumental in bringing 
about this superb and much-longed-for physical 
condition. And the G-^yatri, Trishtup and Jagati 
being the most important of Yedic metres and 
the metres in which by far the largest part of 
the Soma Pavamana hymns are composed, this 
eulogy is given to them in particular. Then, 
again, we have seen how Vak is conceived as 
being associated with the bright gods of heaven, 
“with the Pudras and the Vasus, with the 
Adityas and All-Gods” (X, 125,1). Xow, as Ghya- 
tri is the principal part of Vdk, and Indra and 
Agni are the leaders of gods in heaven and on 
earth, the latter are particularly associated with 
that metre. So it is said, “Accept this eulogy 
of mine composed in the Ghyatri metre ; Indra 
and Agni, Heroes, come” (R. V., VIII, 38,6). 
And as Indra as the chief of sun-gods 
and the source of the heat- energy of the world 
is represented by Agni on the earth, GAyatri is 
said to be the peculiar metre of Agni. At creation 
“GAyatri,” says the Vedic rishi, “was united 
with Agni” (X, 130, 4). Our object in pointing 
out alt this to the reader is to show how, if the 
clue to the real meaning of the conquest of the 
h^venly Soma by the Syena or Eagle is lost, the 
heavenly bird can be identified first with TAk, 
then with the metres, then with the gods, then 
with the sun-god or fire-god and lastly with 
Hie GAyatri. 
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The Nature op the Sacrieioe. 

Let us now look at the subject a little more 
closely. The Vcdic conception of sacrifice is 
three-fold — spiritual, celestial, and artificial or 
symbolical — and the ingredients and ramifica- 
tions of the three are considered to he similar 
whether within the human body or in the heavens 
or on the earth. Creation is conceived as a great 
sacrifice (see Purushasukta, Er., V., X, 90) or 
rather the primeval original sacrifice in the 
image of which the other sacrifices have been 
formed (see E V., X, 130) ; and as this creation 
is typified in the human body in which all the 
gods are represented and Vfik resides as the 
word of G-od and the symphony of the divine 
machinery within, the best, truest and purest 
for m of sacrifice is considered to be going on 
within man himself and his spiritual advance- 
ment is considered proportionate to his know- 
ledge of this sacrifice. The spiritual Hindus have 
never lost sight of this spiritual sacrifice, and 
have always tried and still try to gain a know- 
ledge of it by conquering and subduing the 
evil genii within, which darken their inner 
vision, and casting off the Avidya or nes- 
cience which covers them. This is their dtmdt* 
vidya or science of the self. But we are going 
astray from our immediate purpose. The idea 
of this spiritual sacrifice was, of course, fiirst of 
21 
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all, drawn from the celestial sacrifice, the great 
sacrifice that is carried on in the universe by 
the nature-gods headed by their solar chief 
and is regulated by God’s Law or r%ta. 
Now, although the main principle of this 
heavenly sacrifice remains constant, its nature 
varies according to circumstances. The sacri- 
fice is in the whole annual, but its elements vary 
according to the varying seasons of the year and 
the changing conditions of light and darkness. 
The object of the sacrifice is the destruction of 
darkness and the evils appertaining thereto. 

The Lono Lay Saomeioe. 

To the Vedicrisbis inhabiting the arctic region 
the principal element of the annual heavenly sacri- 
fice was, therefore, that portion of it which repre- 
sented the long continuous day, or the Briha- 
ddiva (brihat — big, diva — day). Like Lirgha- 
tama or Long Darkness (dirgha — long, tama — 
darkness), Brihaddiva is conceived as a rishi. 
But wMle Lirghatama is blind and forsaken, 
Brihaddiva is the foremost of light- winners and 
lord of the region of light; for, in B. V., X, I20»i 
8 it is said : — 

“Brihaddiva, the foremost of light-winncrs, 
repeats these holy prayers, this strength to Indra. 

■ He rules the great self-luminous fold of 
cattle, and all the doors of light hath he thrown 
open/* 
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Brihaddiva is the rishi and Indra the god of 
the hymn in which this verse is contained.* Of 
the heavenly sacrifice representing the long con- 
tinuous day, the heavenly rishi or performer is 
the Long Day personified who throws all the doors 
of light open. The object sacrificed is the Soma 
or moon caught in the clutches of the heavenly 
bird Syena, the constellation Aquila, and the 
sacrifice is enjoyed by all gods (Visvedevah) who 
“with their might have stayed Heaven, Earth 
and Prithivi, the Lord of Light, the firmament, 
the lustrous spheres” (R. V., X, 65, 4). The arti- 
ficial sacrifice which men perform is mainly a 
symbolical representation of this heavenly sacri- 
fice. 

The Angiba.ses. 

The performers of the terrestrial sacrifice 
are the Angirases, the Navagva and Dasagva 
priests. But in the Veda they have been endow- 
ed with also a celestial aspect. R. V., X, 62,6 
, says — 

“Distinguished by their varied forms they 
(the Angirases) sprang from Agni, from the 
. shy. 

Navagva and Dasagva, noblest Angiras, he 
giveth bounty with the G-ods.” 

* In one of the Visvedeva hymns of the Rig Veda the long 
day is actually persofiided hrtd invoked as a goddess under the 
^name of Brihaddiva (X, 64, xo),, _ , 
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The dual nature of the priesthood of the 
Angirases is illustrated by a nice story in the 
-Satapatha Brahmana which runs as follows : — 
“In the beginning there were two kinds of 
beings here* the Adityas and the Angirases, 
.The Angirases then were the first to prepare a 
sacrifice, and having prepared the sacrifice 
they said to Agni, ‘Announce thou to the 
Adityas this our to-morrow’s soma-feast, saying, 
“Minister ye to this sacrifice of ours.” ’ The 
Adityas spake (to one another), ‘Contrive ye how 
the Angirases shall minister unto us, and not we 
unto the Angirases,’ They said, ‘Verily by 
notliing but sacrifice is there a way out of this ; 
let us undertake another Soma-feast.’ They 
brought together (the materials for) sacrifice, 
and having made ready the sacrifice, they said, 
‘Agni, thou hast announced to us a soma-sacri6ce 
for to-morrow ; but we announce to thee and 
the Angirases a soma-feast for to-day : it is for 
US that thou art (to ofiiciate) as Hotri.’ They 
sent back some other (messenger) to the Angiras- 
es; but the Angirases going after Agni, were 
exceedingly angry with him* * * * * 

Agni spake, ‘The blameless chose me &c. &c. fe 
Me, &c. &c.’ The Angirases then officiated for 
the Adityas in the sacrifice with Soma bought 
(An) on the same day fSadyas); whence this 
Badyahkri. They brought Vfik to them for 
their sacrificial fee. They accepted her not. 
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saying, ‘We shall be losers if we accept her/ 
And so the performance of that sacrifice was 
not discharged (completed) as it was one requir- 
ing a sacrificial fee. Thereupon they brought 
Surya (the sun) to them and they accepted him. 
Wherefore the Angirases say ‘Verily we are fit 
for the sacrificial office, we are worthy to receive 
the Dakshinas ; yea, even he that burns yonder 
has been received by us’’ * * * * 

Now Vfik was angry with 'them: ‘In what 
respect, forsooth, is that one better than I— 
wherefore is it that they should have accepted 
him and not me ?’ So saying she went away 
from them. Having become a lioness she went 
on seizing upon (everything) between those two 
parties, the Gods and the Asuras, The gods 
called her to them and so did the Asuras. 

Agni was the messenger of the gods and the 
Saharakshasas for the Asura-Hakshasas. Being 
wpling to go over to the gods, she said, what 
would be mine if I were to come over to you,?’ 

‘The sacrifice shall reach thee even before (it 
reaches) AgnL’ She then said to the gods, ‘What- 
soever blessing ye will invoke through me, all 
that shall be accomplished unto you/ So she 
went over to the gods.” 

The above story tells us, first of all, that 
the heavenly sacrifice preceded the artificial 
Ssi^crifice, and next, that the Angirases, the 
Hotri priests of the Big Veda, had a two-fold 
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personality, celestial and terrestrial, and the acqui- 
sition that they made in their celestial function 
was the sun. All this is exactly to our point. 
The story, moreover, gives a mythical explana- 
tion of the importance of V^k and the high 
position which she has been assigned in all arti- 
ficial sacrifices. 

The Abticee Sacbificed. 

The article of sacrifice is the heavenly Soma 
or the moon in the heavenly sacrifice, and the 
terrestrial Soma, a plant, in the artificial sacri- 
fioe. So the Veda says, “Let heavenly Soma 
gladden thee, 0 Indra, let that effused among 
inaakind delight thee” (X, 116, 3). The sacri- 
fice attains its climax and greatest importance 
during the long continuous day when, 

“ludra and Agni, Hero-lords when Vritra fell, 
dwelling together, speeding emulously on, 

And Soma blent with oil, putting his great- 
ness forth, have with their power filled full the 
mighty firmament” (X, 66, 2), 

: that is to say, when Indra, the fire of tho 
itmament manifesting itself during day-tirhe, 
ahd Agni, the fire of the earth and only 
sduroe of light and heat during night, 
pervade the universe at one and the same 
time. It is when “The streams nnceasing 
flow to Indra, slayer of Ahi, Savitar, God, 
falfiller, da^ after day goes on the 
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sheen of waters f and in an ecstasy of joy the 
bard asks, “What time hath passed since they 
were first set flowing ? ” (II, 30, 1). 

How Obtained. 

The agent which secured the Soma, celest- 
ial or terrestrial, for sacrifice during this long 
day was supposed to be the heavenly eagle or the 
constellation Aquila in the case of the celestial 
sacrifice, and V^k or the sacred metres in the 
case of its artificial terrestrial counterpart. The 
celestial eagle securing the celestial Soma at the 
beginning of the long day was a stern reality 
with the Vedic rishis residing in arctic regions 
about 6000 years ago, for the moon actually 
lay in the talons of the constellation Aquila at 
that time of their year. It was no mere figure 
of speech, no mere symbolic effusion of the poet 
when he said, “When the Syena comes in body 
to the soma, armed with Ms iron claws, lie 
(Indra) slays the Dasyus” (X, 99, 8), or “Which 
fair, unrobbed, the Syena brought thee in Ms 
feet, the red-hued dwelling of the juice” (X, 144, 6). 
The soma-conquering syena was such a reab'ty 
with the Yedic bards that in one hymn they 
actually prayed that their deity, a bird called 
Eapinjala, might not be injured by it, saying, 
“Let not the Syena, let not the suparna, kill 
thee : let not the arrow-bearing Archer reach 
thee” (IT, 42, 2). yhe archer Krisanu also was 
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no mere fiction with them — he was the cons- 
tellation Sagittarins always ready to shoot 
his arrow against anybody trying to injure the 
celestial Soma at the beginning of the long day 
and thus designated a guardian of the god. 

The Power oe Metres. 

The Soma plant for the terrestrial sacrifice is 
procured by the sacrificer while reciting sacred 
yerses. The sacrificer is, however, supposed to 
be a mere tool in the work, the real gatherer 
of the Soma being the metres of those verses. 
We have pointed out before how 'V^k, with the 
metres constituting her body, is deified in 
the Big Veda and credited with the highest 
powers and functions in connection with the 
sacrifice and the movements of the celestial 
luminaries, the sun and the moon in particular. In 
the terrestrial sacrifice Vfik is everything. Every 
part of it is supposed to be performed by the 
metres with the instrumentality of the Hotri 
priests. *‘The power and significance of the 
Hotri priests at a sacrifice consist,*^ says Prof , 
Bang in the Introduction to his edition of the 
Aitareya Brahmana, “in their being the masters 
of the sacred word, which is frequently personi- 
fted by Y4k, i. e, Speech, who is identified 
with Sarasvati, the G-oddess of learning in 
the later Hindu Pantheon. Speech has, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the earliest Hindu 
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diyines, the power of vivifying and killing. 
The sacred words pronounced by the Hotar 
effect, by dint of the innate power of Vhk, the 
spiritual birth of the sacrificer, form his body, 
raise him up in heaven, connect him with the pro- 
totype of those things which he wishes to obtain 
(such as children, cattle, &c.) and make him 
attain to his full life-term, which is a hundred 
years ; but they are at the same time a 
weapon by means of which the sacrihcer’s 
enemies, or he himself (if the Hotar have any 
evil design against him) can he killed, and all evil 
consequences of sin be destroyed. The power 
and effect of speech as regards the obtaining of 
any particular thing wished for, mainly lies in 
the form in which it is uttered. Thence the 
great importance of the metres and the choice 
of words and terms. Each metre is the invisible 
master of something obtainable, in this world 5 
it; is as it were its exponent and ideal. This 
significance of the metrical speech is derived 
from the number of syllables of which it eoh- 
sists ; for each thing has (just as in the Pytha- 
gorean system) a certain numerical proporHon. 
The (jfiyatri metre, which consists of three times 
eight syllables, is the most sacred and is the 
proper metre for Agni, the god of fire and chap- 
lain > of the gods. It expresses the idea of 
Brahma; therefore, the sacrificer must use it 
when he wishes for anything closely connected 
22 
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with the Brahma, such as acquirement of sacred 
knowledge, and the thorough understanding of all 
problems of theology. The Trishtup, which (k)n- 
sists of four times eleven syllables, express^ 
the idea of strength and royal power ; thence it ^ 
is the proper metre by which Indra, the king of 
(he gods, is to be invoked. Any one wishing to 
obtain strength and royal power, principally a 
Kshatriya, must use it. A variety of it, the 
TJshnih metre of twenty-eight syllables, is to be 
•employed by a sacrificer who aspires for long- 
evity, for twenty-eight is the symbol of life. 
The Jagati, a metre of forty-eight syllables, 
expresses the idea of cattle. Any one who wishes 
for wealth in cattle must use it. The Anushtup 
metre of thirty- two syllables is the symbol of the 
celestial world ; thence a candidate for a place 
in heaven has to use it.” We have also shown 
before how in the Eig Yeda Vhk is associated 
with the slaying of Vritra, the release of waters* 
6ie winning of light and eventually the co^qiaei^ 
^ Boma by the Syena. ^ ^ , 

VaK lUElfTIPlED WITH SXENA. 

Now* the idea of transforming the metajea 
into eagles as we find it elaborated in the Brah- 
manas surely originated in a mistake or misoon- 
eeption. It was surely formed when the nmm-f 
graphic identity of the Syena was forgotten aul; ' 
scholars were left to explain the conquest 
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of Soma by the Syena as best as they could. 
And the best way that they found of explaining 
it was to identify the Syena with both being 
closely associated in the Rig Yedic hymns with the 
acquisition of Soma, Syena and Y^k with that of 
the celestial Soma and Y^k with that of the terres- 
trial Soma. They evolved the theory that as on 
earth so in the heavens Soma was secured by 
V4k. This theory hardly caused any loss to their 
symbolical 8acrifice,for the heavenly phenomenon 
of the conquest of Soma by the Syena had no 
place in the heavenly sacrifice relative to their new 
home in a southern latitude. Indeed, the entire 
long day sacrifice lost its import with the later 
Aryans settled in the Punjab and the neighbour- 
ing countries. It was consequently moulded 
and fashioned so as conform to an ordinary 
daily sacrifice with its morning, mid-^y and 
evening libations. 

The Big Veda says, “From heaven, from out 
the firmament, hath Pavamana been effused 
Upon the summit of the earth^’(IX, 63, 27), and, 
again, “Sapient One I the Falcon, strong of 
wings unwearied, brought thee down, Lord over 
riches, from the sky” (IX, 48, 3). Ylbk is, there' 
fore, sent to bring her to the sacrifice, to the gods 
in heaven as well as in the terrestrial saorifica The 
Satapatha Brahmana thus says (III, 2, 4, IO*I6v 
17-21): — “As the Gods then sent her (Y4k) to 
Soma, so docs he (the sacrifioer) now send her to 
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Soma; and the cow for which the Soma m 
bought being in reality V^k, it is her he grati- 
fies by this offering, thinking, ‘with her, when 
gratiited, I shall buy the Soma»’ ^ 

,;■* , ^ -Having- /goh^-' 

to her, he (the Adhvaryn) salutes her with the 
texl (?aj. S. IV, 19), ‘Thou art thought, thou art 
the mind,” — for speech,doubtless, speaks in accor- 
dance with thought, with the mind ; — ‘Thou a-t 
intelligence, thou art the Dakshina,’ — for it is 
by means of their res?pective intelligence that 
people seek to make their living &c. &c. * ^ 

« » Hf » * * ith . * * 


‘Bethou for us successful (in going), forward 
and Successful* (in coming) back, *■ * > * * . ^ ? i , v 


.n 




Even as at that time, the gods sent her to 
and she returned to them together with Soma, 
so does he (the sacrificer) now send her to Soma, 
and she returns to him together with Soma” 
Hie symbolical character of the terrestriol 
i^rodfice is plainly indicated in the ahove. 
How, in the sacrifice V4k is represented by the 


metres. It is the metres, therefore, which are 
actually utilised, in the sacrifice,- and for this 
purpose they are strengthened by the Fratat- 
miuvaka or morning-prayer which has to he 
recited between midnight and sunrise, the 
sacrifice commencing with sunrise. “Sitting 
near (Soma) the Hotri is about to recite the 
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^oping-pTayer. Then, while putting a kindling 
(on the fire), he, the Adhyarju, says, 
to the Gods of the early-morning/ 
the early-morning gods are the metres, as 
i|ie after-offerings are the metres. And when 
he puts on a kindling stick it is the metres he 
thereby kindles. And when the Hotri recites 
the morning-prayer, he thereby again streng- 
thens the metres, makes them to be, of unimpaired 
vigour ; for the metres had their vigour impaired 
by the gods, since it was through the metres that 
gods reached the heavenly worlds; they neither 
sing praises (chants) nor recite (shastras) here. 
Hereby he again strengthens the metres and 
makes them of unimpaired vigour; and by means 
of them thus unimpaired in vigour, they per- 
form the sacrifice ; this is why the Hotri recites 

(Sat. 3r. Ill, 9, 3, 8-^), 
The Big ^^eda says, ‘T (Vfik) travel with the 
Budras and the Vasus, with the Adityas a#| 
All- Gods I wander. I hold aloft both ¥arrma 
and Mitra, Indra and Agni, and the pair of 
Asvins,” (X, 125, 1, see pl56). It is evidently on 
the authority of this and similar verses that 
Brahmana says that “tlie morning-gods 
the metres, as the after-offerings are 
metres,” and that “it was through 
that the gods reached the heavenly 
th© morning and evening gods being none else 
than the sun-gods mentioned in the above verse. 
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The metres invigorated by the morning ptayer 
are the GrA,yatri, Ansuhtup, Trishtnp, Brihati 
Ushnih, Jagati and Pankti. Th6y are the seven 
sacred metres of the Veda. Their use ht daivn 
is beantifnlly stated by the bard in Ei V., Xy 
A, which says, “This beauteous place of meet- 
ing (the east) have I looked upon, where like 
milchcows, the kine (rays of light) order the 
marriage train (of Indra) ; Where the herd’s 
(kine’s) Mother (Dawn) counts as first and best 
of all, and round her are the seven-toned (using 
the seven metres ) people of the choir.” The notes 
within brackets are mine, and fully explain the 
verse. Some dildiculty has, however, been felt by 
cx)mmentator8 in explaining it. According to Saya- 
na ‘herd’ refers to the company of sacrificers and 
priests, its mother being Sfuli or praise,and Grif&th 
says that “the Herd’s Mother is more probably 
Prisni, the mother of the Maruts.” But if we read 
the verse along with the Slst hymn of the IVth 
Mandala, we think that the whole difficulty 
M removed. That hynm cofibSins a superb and 
nnmistakiable d^cription of the succesmve dawns 
oocmJring at the ^d of long cimtinous night, 
of dawns that spih^,“iii * the r^^on eastward 
from forth tbe d^rkn^^s” (Verse 1). And in its 
4fth verse it is said, “0 Goddesses, is this your 
car, I ask you, ancient this day, or is it new, ye 
Mornings, Wherewith, rich Dawns, ye seek with 
wealth Navagva, Dasagva Angira, the seven* 
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mouthed singer?’* The seven mouths of the 
singer are the seven tones or metres referred to 
in the verse in question. 

Of the seven metres three are, according to 
the Brahmanas, sent to fetch the Soma. They are 
the Ghyatn, Trishtup and Jagati, which are the 
most important of the seven and in which the 
hulk of the Soma Pavamava hymns are com- 
posed. They are, moreover, the presiding 
metres of the three principal libations offered 
during morning, mid-day and evening. ‘Tn the 
first place,” says the Satapatha Brahmana, “they 
pick the King tSoma). A pitcher of water is 
placed close to him, and a Brahmin sits beside 
him. Thither they (the priest and sacrificer) 
now proceed eastward. While they go there, 
he (the Adhvaryu) makes (the sacrificer) say 
text (Vaj, S. ly, iSi), ‘Say thou for me, unto 
‘This is thy Gfiyatri part (bhdga).’* Sny 
i, for me, unto Soina, “This is thy Trishtup 
.” Say thou, for me, unto Soma, “This is thy 
a part.” Say thou, for me, unto Soma, ‘‘Ob^ 
tain thou for me the supreme sovereignty of the 
names of the metres. Now when he (King Soma), 
is bought, he is bought for one (destination)— rfor 
the sovereignty of the metres, for the Supreme 
sovereignty of the metres ; and " when they pms 
him, they slay him hereby now he suyt to 
him, Tt is for the teereignty of the metres 
that I buy thee, not slaying thee. Bar- 






ing gone there, lie sitk down (behind the 
Soma) with Ms face towards the east” (III, 3, 
2, 5-6). ‘^The moon,” it is said in the Pnrnsha- 
snhta (E. V., X, 90), “was gendered from the 
EnrisMs mind.” If the Purnshasukta is a 
later prodnction, the earlier hymns also contain 
ample reference to Soma conceived as sovereign of 
speech or metres, as, for instance, it is called 
‘‘Pather of holy hymns” in E. V., IX, 96, 5 and 
*^Lord of Speech infallible” in E. V., IX, 26, 4. 
■Herein lies the justification of the sacrificer for 
saying that the soma plant is bought and press^ 
ed for the sovereignty of the metres. 

Now, as in the Eig- Veda soma is said to 
have been fetched by fee Syena alias suparna, 
fee Brahmanas state that fee iiietres transferred 
themselves into suparnab ! or birds while going 
to fetch it. This theory arose, as we have said 
before, out of the fact that Vedic scholars had 
lost the uranograpMc identity of the Syena arid 
had consequently, no other means than to 
identify it with V4k as the most plausible way of 
explaining fee legend* 

PmsHA. 

Of the three metres which went to fetch fee 
Soma the Ofiyatri was the most powerful 
owing, firstly, to the fact of its being the most 
sacred of all metres, secondly, to that of its being 
fee presiding metre of the morning libation, and, 
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thirdly, to its being the metre in which the 
major part of the Soma Pavamana hymns were 
composed. The honour of actually bringing 
down the Soma is consequently given to the 
Ghyatri. The two other metres, the Trishtup and 
Jagati, which preside over the mid-day and 
evening libations and come next to the Ghyatri 
in the composition of the Soma Pavamana 
hymns, failed to capture the Soma, but were 
successful in securing the three essenti^s 
of a sacrifice, Diksha (Consecration), Tapas 
(Penance) and Dakshina (Guerdon or sacrifi.cial 
rewards). And Jagati, the lesser of the two on 
account of its being the presiding metre of the 
evening libation, was the least successful and 
lost three of its four syllables on the way. But 
it brought the first essentials of a sacrifice, viz, 
Oonsecration and Penance. “With Jagati,” 
l|is said in R. Y., I, 164, 25, “the flood in 
heaven he (Brahm^, according to Sayaaa) esta* 
blished, and saw the sun in the Rathantara 
Saman.” “The flood in heaven” is dawn. Jagati 
is, consequently, conceived in this verse as the 
earliest invoker of sunlight. It is, thereforej 
according to the Brahmanas, the earliest also to go 
after the Soma. The Rathantara Saman is 11 
of the Sama Yeda and is the same as verses 22 and 
23 of R, V,, VII, 32. These yerses address 
Indra thus: — “Like kine un-miiked /vye caE 
aloud. Hero, to thee and sing thy prmse, Looker 
23 

^ - 



<m tbfs leayealy; lgk4y Loyd of lids 

Lord, Indra, of what movelli not. l^Onf oilier^ 


to tlio@> of eaarth or of tlio Iiea^Ons, 

. or will be born. Desiring horses, Indra 
f to of might we csaE 

on thee/* As the dagati is conneoted with 



this Saman in which horses and cattle are 
prayed for, the Brahmana (Aitareya, see page 
142) says, *‘Oattle belong to Jagati. Jagati 
took them.** And one who has cattle or is 
rich is capable of inaugurating a sacrifice. 
The Brahmana, therefore, further says, “He 
who has cattle is possessed of Diksha 
imd possessed of Tapas/* Diksha is indispens- 
for one who would commence a sacrifice. 


II prepares and purifies him for an intercourse 
with gods. So the Satapatha Brahmana says, 
“All formulas of the consecration (Pikshi) are 
A'udgt'Mana (elevatory), since he who is conse- 
crated elevates himself ( ud-grahh ) from this 
world to the world of the gods. He elevates 


hy means of these formulas' tod, there- 
iofe, they say that all formulas the consecra- 
Hon »© ‘audgrabhana* ” (Sah Br. Ill, 1, 4 
and, again, “The sacrificer anoints himself-it is for 
speech that he anoints himself, since he anoints 
himself for the sacrifice, and the sacrifice is speech. 
Phikshita (the anointed) doubtless is the same 
as dikshita (the consecrated)*’ (Sat. Br., Ill, 

Bo far as the human sacridcer is 
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oei^ned, his relation with tlie sacrifice consist 
primarily in his capacity for reciting sacred verses 
ahd this 'capacity he does not earn so long as he 
is not consecrated* The Jagati, the .first metre 
which flies up to heaven to bring down the 
Soma, comes down, therefore, with the first essen- 
tial of the sacrifice, namely, Diksha. 

Tapas, 

Next to Diksha, and much more important than 
it from the spiritual point of view, comes Tapas or 
Penance (religious fervour). In B. V., X 154,2 
it is said that Soma flows for those who are 
*finvincible through Tapas, those whom Tapas 
hath advanced to heaven, who showed great Tapas 
' in their lives.” Such is the power of Tapas that 
in verse 5 of the same hymn sages and rishis, who 
possesi Tapas, are. said to protect the sun, Jk 
the artificial Soma sacrifice Tapas oonsista of 
the JJpasada or homages which form a |^rt pf a 
principal section of the sacrifice, the JyotMi- 
tpma. “Agni,” says R. V., II, fi, 1, “accept 
fire-wood, accept this upasad.” At the end of the 
Brahmana on upasads, the Satapatha Brahmaaa 
says, "Verily the world is conq[uered by 
devotion,” (III, 4,4,27). In the heavenly sacrifice 
also Tapas is supposed to he indispensable. Indra 
won the heaven or heavenly light by Tapas. The 
rishi says, “This pleasant meath, O Ihdmi i» 
effttsed for thee: thou art the ruling lord of 
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beaker and of jnioe. - Bestow upon iis wealtlt 
with maay Eero-sons: thou, having glowed 
with Tapas, wonnest heaTenly ligM.” (E. V., 

167| i). EinaUy, Tapas is conceited as the 
tdot-eanse of creation, the great primeVal saeid-^ 
See. We are hnable to resist the teniptaMoHi 
of (|noting the hymn (E. V., X, 190) in winell 
the rishi formulates his theory on this subject : — 

“From Tapas kindled to its height Eternal 
Law (Kita) and Truth (Satya) were born : 

Thence was the Night produced, and thence 
the billowy flood of sea arose. 

2. From that same billowy flood of sea, the 
Tear was afterwards produced, 

Ordainer of the days and nights, Lord oveif 
all who close the eye. 

3. Lhfttar, the great Creator, then formed 
in due order Sun and Moon. 

He formed in order Heaven and Earth, the 
regions of the air and light.^* 

The celestial Soma “flows betweto the 
and heaven’^ (E. Y., iX, 86, 13), ah^' 
lighted by the sdh, the heaVeh and earth arb 
concieved as golden, as it is said in E. Y., Ill, 
44), 8, “The heaven with streams of golden hue, 
earth with her tints of green and gold — The 
Golden Pair yield Indra plenteous nourishment : 
between them moves the golden one (sun).** 
E. Y., IXj 70, 2 says, “Longing foi* 
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lovely Amrita, by his wisdom he (Soma Pava- 
mailaj divided, each apart from other, earth 
Md heaven.” JNow, the Satapatha Brahmana 
theorises that the earth and heaven between 
which the celestial Soma moves represent the 
Consecration and Penance respectively of the hea- 
Tenly sacrifice, most probalby because one who 
has been consecrated for a sacrifice ultimately 
gains worldly riches and who does Penance 
attains heaven. The Brahmana, moreover, 
fancifully utilises the fact that at every 
twinkling of the eye the earth and heaven 
seem closed together. It says, “He (the Soma) 
l^as enclosed between two golden cups ; sharp- 
edged they closed together at every twinkling 
of the eye ; and these two, forsooth, were Con- 
secration and Penance. Those Gandharva 
Soma- wardens watched over Mm : they these 
hteths, these fire-priestsL She ^Suparni) 
one of the two cups and gave it to the ‘pods 
-^iMs was Gonsecration : therewith the gods 
consecrated themselves. She then tore off lAwe 
Second cup, and gave it to the gods — this ’Wm 
Penance : therewith the gods underwent Pc# 
ance, to wit the upasads, for the upasMs lifC 
Penance” (III, 6, 2, 9-10-11). Such are fiifcrfs 
and Tapas which Jagati secured from heaven and, 
although it failed to fetch the Soma, the service 
tendered by it to the sacrificer was by no means 
inconsiderable. 



tew to letch th© 

§<^aj^ $n4» although it too failed in the main 
^taepos@i it ©©w®^ tte third and final essential 
of A sacritoe, namely, Dakshina or vsacrificial 
guerdon* No sacrifi-ce can be complete with- 
out DaJksMna, not even a celestial one as we 
have seen in the case of the sacrifice performed 
hy the Angirases for the gods (see page 165). The 
lishis deified Dakshina and a whole hymn 


composed in the Trishtup metre ( X, 107 ) is 
.dedicated to her in the Eig Veda. Indeed 
Dakshina is indispensable for the preservation 
of the sacrifice, for how can sacrificial priests 
live without it ? Verse 7 of the Dakshina-hymn 
.truly says, “Dakshina. gives food which is our 
life and spirit. He who is wise takes Dakshina 
for his armour ’’ It is by liberality ^ in the 
matter of Dakshina alone that learned men 
yersed in the sacrificial lore can be maintained 
apd the sacrifice kept alive. The liberal sacri- 
ifesr Is, therefore, said to earn great religious 
Inerit by the Dakshina he bestows on priests. 
*‘The liberal die not, never are they ruined: 
.Pii© liberal suffer neither harm nor trouble. 
Ihe light of heaven, the universe about us,-— 
all this doth Dakshina give them“ — ' thus says 
the Dakshina-hymn. Like every other in- 
gredient of the sacrifice, Dakshina too has a 
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two-fold character, celestial and terrestrial. W© 
have Seen that in the celestial sacrifice which the 


performed for the gods they received, 
according to the Satapatha Brahmana, the snii 
for their Dakshina. In the Rig Veda the 
Dawn is concieved as the Bakshina of the 
celestial sacrifice. Just as the terrestrial Dak- 


sMna removes the gloom of poverty from 
household, so the celestial Bakshina removes A© 
gloom of night from the world. The Bakshina* 
hymn, therefore, begins by setting forth this 
common element in both the forms of Bak* 
fihina:^ — ‘‘These men's great bounty hath been 
manifested, and the whole world of life set free 
from darkness. Great light hath come, vouch- 
safed us by the Bathers: apparent is the 
spacious path of Bakshina.’* The heavenly priest 
Is »©!d ‘he is ehOsen with Bakshinas’* (TTIt 

-DaksMnaS' ar© the-Bawns' wMdh';' 
come at the close of the period of darkness du- 
ring which Agni is the presiding deity. In on© 
of the Bawll•^hymns of the Rig Veda, viz, I, 
1^3, the dawn is actually called by the name 
of Bakshina. It is a hymn lauding the dawii 
or many dawns of the long continuous night. 
Its 1st verse says, “Bakshina’s broad dhariot 
hath bemi harnessed, this car the gods immortal 
have ascended. Bain to bring Hght to homes 
of men the noble and active (goddess) hath emer* 
ged teom darkness^’* Sayana rightly oonaidera 
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Dakahma here to he an ep^lthet of 4awn. 
of the Western cjointaentators are^ however, nm 
■'^Eling to* accept this interpretation^ M. 

qiioted hy Professor Griffith, 
ia^hce, says : “The interpretation of the 
^pd, 'B>ak$kima in the sense of sacrificial salary, 
ifie first verse of onr hymn as also in the 
is not only possible but the only possible 


ohse, for the reason that this word is used in no 
other sense in the Rig Veda than that of ‘salary, 
recompense,* given either by the earthly magha- 
mn, that is to say, by those who pay the priest 
for performing the sacrifice, or by the heavenly 
mojghamn^ Indra, who in his turn pays for the 
sacrifice by favours of every kind to the man 
who causes it to be offered.” The defect in this 
note lies in the commentator’s forgetfulness of 
the heavenly sacrifice. Dakshina in the verse 
in question is, no doubt, sacrificial recompense,, 
but it is the heavenly recompense of the heaven- 
ly sacrifice. Yerse 5 referred to in the note 


^^ys,; “Sister of Yaruna, sister of Bhaga, first 
among all sing forth, O joyous Morning. Weak 
he the strength of him who worketh evil: may 
'we subdue him with our car the Dakshina.*" 
The evil-worker is the demon of darkness who 


is subdued with the help of the dawn. As for 
M. Bergaigne’s contention that the word dajc- 
shma is used in no other sense in the Big Yeda 
oton, that of material sacrificial recompense. 
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We do not thint that it is well-founded. B. 

Ill, 68, 1 settles the question beyond dispute and 
against M. Bergaigne. It says, “The Ancient’s 
Milch-cow yields the thing we long for : the son 
of Dakshina trayels between (heaven and earth). 
She with the splendid chariot brings refulgence. 
The praise of U shas hath awoke the Asvins ” 
According to European commentators them- 
selves ‘‘the Milch-cow is bounteous Ushas or 


Dawn, the daughter of ancient Dyaus or 
Heaven,” and “the son of Dakshina is Agrti, 
the sun who travels between heaven and earth” 
;(Hpifl3.th). The thing which the Milch-cow or 
Dawn yields is surely the sun, who is also call- 
ed son of Dakshina. Dakshina is, therefore, 
beyond doubt, identified with the Milch-cow or 
Dawn. She is also said to bring refulgence wiDi 
her ehavioty and finally, she is called by the name 



of Tishas. Dakshina, we therefore 
is not only the material gift which the terres- 
trial priest receives from the human 
but is also the heavenly gift of dawn which 
heavenly priest Agni receives from the celestial 
saerificer, Indra. Such is the thing which the 
Trishiup, the presiding metre of the midHiay 
libation at which the priest takes away his Dak- 
shina, secured for the sacrifice in order to make 
it - complete in all its essentials before Soma, the 
article of sacrifice itself could be brought, a 
task to be accomplished by the 


24 
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the most sacred and most powerful of "al 
metres. 

Thu Syllables. 

Next comes the speculation on the numhel^S i 
of syllables or aksharas contained in the three 
metres, A name given to V^k in the Eig Veda 
is AkshaiA. As, for instance, VII, 15, 9 says, 
‘*The men come near thee (Agni) for their gain, 
the singer’s with their songs of praise : Akshar^ 
(V^k), thousand-fold, comes near to thee” and, 
again, we have in VII, 36, 7, "‘May the mighty 
Maruts, too, rejoicing, aid our devotion and 
protect our oifspring. Let not swift-moving 
Akshar^ neglect us : they have increased oun 
own appropriate riches. ” Now, the word 
akshaiA is interpreted as "the imperishable 
goddess of speech” (Wilson), that is, one who is 
not {a) wasted (ksJiara). But the term for a 
letter or syllable in Sanskrit is akshara, and 
V^k or speech can very well be conceived as 
COasisMng of letters or aksharas. Akshar^ can, 
‘ft^^ore, be also interpreted as Aksharatmik^ 
or she whose self consists of aksharas. V^k, 
a^iU) is, as we have seen before, identified with 
the metres, and is also said to consist of four 
parts. (According to R. V., X, 71, 11, these 
four parts are Rik, Sama, Yaju and Jatavidya, 
but in the Purusha Sukta (verse 9) they are 
Montided with the four Vedas, Rik, Sama, X&>H 
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tod Atharva.) Kow, it can be argued: — the- 
metres and the aksharas are her self, and she also 
consists of four parts ; therefore, the metres are 
composed of four aksharas. This argument may • 
seem strange, but it was surely by means of some 
such argument that the Brahmanas formulated 
the theory that when the three metres went to 
fetch Soma they consisted of four syllables or 
aksharas each. Then they worked out a queer 
problem of arithraatic for reconciling this theory 
with the fact that the three metres, G4yatr!, 
Trishtup, and Jagati, consisted of feet containing- 
eight, eleven and twelve syllables respectively. 
The problem was how to evolve 8, 11 and 12 out 
of the three 4’s of the three metres, and it was 
solved thus : — 

8 = (4 + 3 + 1 ) 

; ; 11 = (4+3 + 1) +3 

== (4 + 34-i)jj-3 + i 

The process is very simple. Thefottr syllabfei^ 
of to Q4yatri,the most sacred and most powerful 
of to three, are kept intact. But the Jagati, the 
least important of the three, is deprived of three 
syllables and the Trishtup of one, leaving one 
and three syllables respectively. These X+S 
syllables are given to the G^yatri to inake up 
its 8. The 8 of the G^yatri is then added to thOf 
3 of the Trishtup to make to Trishtup ’s 11 ; and 
the 8 of the G^byatri and the 3 of the Trishtup are' 
added to to 1 of the Jagati to make up the 



.'.Piife la , te', ^ ' feagaage ^ 
8'^ry^»il& as^'foBow:S 4^^- • . ' ^ '■/’:' ;: 

“The Gdyatri also seized the syllables which the 
two^ other metreg (Jagati and Trishtu|>) jiad lost. 

t » * * 3(t 

The GS.yatri lifted the morning., libation ap 
(to the gods) ; but the Trishtup was unable to 
lift up the mid-day libation. The Ghyatri said 
to her, *I will go up (with the mid-day libation) ; 
let me have a share in it.’ The Trishtup con- 
sented, and said, Tut upon me (who consists 
of three syllables) these eight syllables.’ The 
Gayatri consented, put upon her (eight syllables). 
# « 5ifc ^fter having obtained thus eight syllables,; 
she lifted the mid-day libation up (to heaven). 
The Jagati, which had only one syllable* was 
unable to lift the third libation (up). The 
Ghyatri said, T will also go up (with thee) ; Jet 
me have a share in this (libation).’ The Jagati 
consented (and said). Tut upon me those eleven 
syllables (of the Gi!iyatri and Trishtup joined).’ 
She consented and put (those eleven syllables) 
upon the Jagati. * * m 

***** 

Thence it comes that the G&yatri has eight, the 
Trishtup eleven and the Jagati twelve syllables ” ' 
(Ait. Br. Ill, 3, 26 & 28.) 

Thus the Brahmana not only saves the gloiy of 
the Gayatri inspite of its possessing a lesser 
number of syllables than either the Trishtup or 
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the Jagati, but also indicates that the Giyairi- 
takes an important part in the mid-day and even 
ing libations also. But then it is not to be supposed 
m the authority of this fanciful story that the 
Ghyatri, Trishtup and Jagati are the only metres 
thsit are always used in the three libations As an 
instance to the contrary the Satapatha Brahmana 
says in relation to the Saptadasa-stoma that 
*^the G&yatri, forsooth, bears the m-orning libation 
(to the gods), the Trishtup the mid-day libatio% 
the Jagati the evening libation,.— but, then, the 
Trishtup bears the mid-day libation, not alone, 
fbut) with the Gllyatri and the Brihati ; and the 
Jagati (bears) the evening libation, not alone^ 
but with the Ghyatri, the Kakup, and Ushnih> 
and the Anushtup,” no mention even of the 
Trishtup being made in this evening libatioii 
wMch is aeGompanied by a stoim called 
Arbhava or Tritiya Pavamana Stotra consisting 
of five parts composed chiefly of Giyatri, Ea- 
kup, Ushnih,, Anushtup and J agati metres res- 
pectively. (Sat. Br. IV, 2, 5,20). 

Krisanij’s Abeow, 

As for that part of the x\itareya Brahmana’s 
story in which it is said that Krisanu, a guardian 
of the celestial Soma, struck the falcon-shaped 
Gliyatri with an arrow and thus cut offi the 
nail nf her left leg and that from the different 
parts of the nail atd the arrow there arose the 
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poreupiite, a kM oB goat^ ike daniubka 
^c/we clearly see m it Ibe Well- knowa tendency 
of mytb-makers to assign mylliical origins to even 
tike stnaliest idlings on earth. The Satapatha 
Bwthtnana follows the Eig Veda more faithfully 
a^idsays that when the G^yatri flew towards 
^dma, a footless afcher aiming at her while she 
Was carrying him off, severed one of het’ feathers 
(or leaves, parn>%) which on falling on earth 
became a parna (palksa — Butea Brondosa) tree 
(Sat. Br., Ill, 3, 4, 10). 


t GaNDHARVAS and BaDIBS in the SACRifiCE 
We have thus considered, one hy one, all the 
points contained in the story of the acquisition 
of Soma by the metres, or the Ghyatri metre in 
particnlar, for the sacrifice. We have shown 
how the Soma-bearing Palcon of the Rig 
Veda came to be conceived by later theologians 
as equivalent first to V4lc, then to the seven 
principal metres, then to three metres and 
lastly to the Gkyatri. But as this order of 
thought is not absolute or based • on any 
definite fixed condition, wo find it expressed 
in an inverted order in a story contained in the 
Satapatha Brahmana. The Rig Veda says, 
l^ita’s ladies onward urge the 

Tawny-coloured with the stones, Indu for Indra, 
te his drink” (IX, 32, 2) and, again, “Trita’s 
ladies with the stones onward impel this Tawny 
One, indu to iadra, for his drink” (IX, 38, 2). 
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Trita is the celestial purifier of Soma and as a 
solar deity, whether above or below the horizon, 
his ladies represent solar light by means of 
which the Soma is purified^ This condition of 
the heavens is imitated in the artificial sacrifice, 
as it is said in E; Y. YIII, 31, 5. “0 Gods, with 
constant draught of milk, husband and wife 
(dampati) with one accord press out and wash 
the Soma juice.” Again, the Eig Veda says, 
“The Gandharvas have seized hold of him (Soma), 
and in the Soma laid the juice. Flow, Indu, flow 
for Indra’s sake.” (IX, 113, 3). The chief of 
the Gandharvas is Visvavasu, who is said to be the 
protector of virgins and very fond of women ; for 
instance, in the bridal-hymn of Sury^, the bard 
says, “Eise up from hence ; this maiden hath a 
husband. 1 laud Visvavasu with hymns and 
homage. Seek in her father’s home another 
fair one, and find the portion from of old assigned 
thee.” From this the Satapatha Brahraaiia 
builds up the story that the ladies said to be 
present in the purification of the Soma are 
required for decoying the Gandharvas or the 
the Gandharva Visvavasu from the Soma which 
they or he carried away. Now, the danger from 
tho Gandharvas is supposed to have ocourr^ 
ibwioe in the course of the sacrifice performed by" 
the gods — first, at the time of securing the Soma 
end, next, at the time of guarding the soma« 
juice. The fittest person for averting the first 



ianget was, T^k, fo?’ shi©; was bdtkia womaii and 
tke proper agent for captmring tke soiaa. Wie, 
therefore, read in the Bralimana: “Soma was 
in^ the sky^ and the g^s were here on e^th^ 
Hhe go# desiredj Svould that Soma might come 
to ns ; we might sacrifice with him when come,’ 
created those two illusions Suparnl and 
Kadrn. The Gdyatri flew up to Soma for them, 
When she was carrying him off, the Gandharva 
Visvavasu stole him from her. The gods were 
aware of this — ‘Soma has indeed been removed 
from yonder (sky), but he comes not to us, for 
the Gandharvas have stolen him.’ They said, 
*Tke Gandharvas are fond of women. Let us 
send Vdk to them, and she will return to us 
together with Soma’. They sent Ydk and she 
returned to them with soma.” (Sat. Br. Ill, 
2 , 4 , 1 - 2 - 3 ). 

The true meaning of the legend that the 
Soma was stolen after he had been captured lies 
in the fact that after the occurrence uf the full 
moon in the talons of the Aquila the moon 
became, in the arctic home of the ancient 
Aryans, invisible for some time. Bailing 
this explanation the later theologians supposed 
that the Soma was carried off by a Gandharvn 
from whom it required a lady to bring it baeky 
and that this lady was Vdk. We have thus here 
Vkk not only differentiated from the G%atri, 
hut even made a later agent, in the conquest of 
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,Soma* But it is not always that the Brahmuua 
makes Vik a later agent, as, for instance, we read 
in III, 6, 2, 8 of the Satapatha Brahmana that 
Suparnl, who is inden titled with V^k, “brought 
forth the metres ; and G^atri fetched Soma from 
heaven.*’ 

As for the danger from the Gandharvas for 
the second time, the Rig Veda (X, 139, 4) says, 
“Waters from sacrifiice came to the Gan- 
dharva Visv^vasu, 0 Soma, when they saw 
him (Savitar or Sun).Indra, approaching quickly, 
marked their going, and looked around upon the 
SUn’s' enclosures.” The waters referred to here 
' are the celestial waters the flow of which indi- 
cates sunshine and in which the celestial Soma 
ia washed and purified ; for, in the next verse 
hut one (verse 6) the poet says, “In the 
flood’s track he (VisvUvasu) found the hooter* 
seeker (Indra) ; the rooky cow-pon’s doors 
portals of the east) he threw wide open. 
theGandharva told him, flowed with Amrita. 



Indra knew well the puissance of the dragons 
(the ministers of darkness).” Again, it is said* 
in the Rig Veda, “Whom (Soma), bright with 
native splendour, crushed between the pair pf 
pressing stones — ^The wavy friend whom Ihdriii 
lov^— the twice-five sisters dip and ha%C 
(IX, 98, 6). Now, these two recorded facts of 
the meeting of the waters with the Ganlharva 
.Visvavasu and of the presence of ladies in the 
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washing of Soma, fclirew the Vedio theologians' 
into a speculative mood with the result that 
the following ^ story was evolved “When 
the head of the sacrifice was struck off, its sap 
rnaning entered the waters ; those Gandharva 
Soma-wardens watched it. The Gods then said, 
“These Gandharvas surely are a great danger to us 
here, how can we carry off the sap of the saorifisoe 
to a place free from danger and injtlry f They^ 
said, “Well, the Gandharvas are fond of women ; 
let us go together with the wives. The 
Gandharvas, surely, will hanker after the wives, 
and we shall carry off that sap of the sacrifice 
to a place free from danger and injury. They 
went with the wives, the Gandharvas did indeed 
hanker after the wives, and they (the gods) 
canned off that sap of the sacrifice to a place 
free from danger and injury. And so does that 
(Adhvaryu of the terrestrial sacrifice) now go 
(to the water) with the wives ; the Gandharvas 
hanker after the wives, and he carries off that 
sap of the sacrifice to a place free from danger 
and injury’’ (Sat. Br., Ill, 9, 3, 18-22). 

SuPAHNI AND KaDRU, 

But we are digressing from our immediate 
purpose. The metres, we have seen, went to 
fetch the Soma in the form of suparnas (birds). 
Vdk, therefore, who is the mother or generator 
of the metres, could well be conceived of as a 
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Siiparni (the feminine of Suparna ) The Sata- 
patha Brahmana (III, 2, 4, 1 — quoted in pagel9'2), 
consequently says that when the gods desired 
to have the Soma “they created those two illu- 
sions Sixparni and Kadru,” and also indentifiea 
Suparni with Vak by noting that “Suparni, 
forsooth, was YMc, and Kadru was this 
(earth)’' (III, 6, 2, 2). Kadru is here indenti- 
fied with the earth because the Soma was to he 
brought down to the earth. The Aitareya 
Brahmana seeks to explain this indentification by 
saying that this earth {iyam) is the queen of the 
serpents, for she is the queen of all that moves 
{mrpaty^ (V, 23). Searching through the 
Big Veda for an authority for this explanation 
we get a verse which says, “In battle of a thou- 
sand arms Indra drank Kadru’s Soma juice r 
there he displayed his manly might” (B. Vr> 

' VIII, 45, 26). In the terrestrial sacrihC'e 
Soma juice is effused on the earth for 
drink. The theologians, therefore, supposed 
that when the Rig Veda said that “Indra dmnk 
Kadru’s Soma juice,” it meant that Indra drank 
the Soma juice effused on or belonging to the 
earth. But then Kadru was Sarpar§jni or the 
queen of (serpents). In order to recen* 

oila this with the interpretation that 
was the earth, the word sarpa was giv^mr 
wide connotative meaning of anything that 
mored on the earth (root = to move) instead. 
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o€ restilcyfced denotatiTe meaning n£ serpent^ 
in wkioli only tlie word is known in general 
%nskrit literattire. Later commentators have 
iiot,eyi(lentiy^l)oen satisfied with tMsesplanation 
in tfi© Brahmanas ; for, tfie woni 
jfedrm in the Yerse quoted above has received 
quite a number of meanings at their hands, viz, a 
rishi, an officiating priest in the saciifice, and 
even a soma vessel (St. Petersburg Lexicon). Ka- 
drn may bo called a rishi, for a whole hymn (E.. 
V., X, 189) stands in the name of Sarpar^jni in 
tiie Eig Veda, but merely calling her a rishi does 
not elucidate the sense of the verse in question. 
As for giving the word Kadru the meaning 
of a sacrificing priest or of a soma vessel, we 
think, with all deference to the commentators 
and, particularly, to the learned editors of the St. 
Petersburg Lexicon, that the Eig Veda contains 
nothing to warrant either of these meanings; 
To enquire as to who or what is referred to by 
fee word Kadru we must leave the guidance of 
interpretations or rather conjectures made 
whether by the theological authors of the Brah- 
manaa or by other commentators, eastern or 
western. We must start from the point that 
Kadru is the Sarpar^tjnl in the Eig Veda and' 
assign to the word Sarpar^jni the most sen- 
sible meaning of ‘the queen of serpents/ and 
feus , give her the character in which she is known 
Isilhe entire 3?m’anic Literature, Next, we mug^t 
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find out what is meant by serpents in the Rig 
Veda and this is no difficult task to accomplish. 
Serpents, we have pointed out throughout this 
book, stand for demons of darkness in our 
ancient mythologies and are in the Rig Veda 
represented by Vritras in the plural or by 
the Vritra or the^Ai in the singular, the word 
ahi meaning serpent. The Veda says, “He 
(Surya) rose, a light, that kills Vritras and ene- 
mies” (X, 170, 2), and, again, “Surya, thou 
mountest up to meet the Hero (Indra) famous, 
for his wealth, Who hurls the bolt and works for 
man: Him who with might of both his arms 
brake nine-and-ninety castles down, Slew 
Vritra and smote Ahi dead” (VIII, 82, 1&2). 
The Rig Veda is full of such references to the 
destruction of Vritras or Serpents at the appear- 
ance of Burya. It is over such creatures as 
these serpents that Kadru holds sway. She is 
darkness or night personified, and is, the queen 
of serpents or demons of darkness. Opposed 
her in the contest of light and darkness must bn 
the queen of gods, an agent supposed to 
harbinger and bring in gods of light. Thih 
agent is Vhk who, as we have seen before, 
“travels with the Rudras and the Vasus, wanders 
with the Adityas and AU-gods, holds aloft both 
Varuna and Mitra, Indra and Agni, and the pair 
of Asvins, dierishes and sustains high-swelling 
Soma, and supports Tvashtar, Pushan and 
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Bhaga” (R. « V.,X, 125. 1 aM 2). Site is “the 
<|aeeii (rdsMH), the ^thereiMiir of treasures, 
triost thoaghtfalj first of those who me^it wor- 
W|>” (R* T., 125. 3), and “when she, Ykk, queen 
0| gods (dedMdm tdsMrf)^ the gladdener, was 

which no one contpre^ 
itended, the heaven’s foilr regions drew forth 
drink and vigour” (R. NT., VIII, 89, 10). The 
struggle between the two queens, the queen 
of demons of darkness and the queen of gods 
of light and its offshoot are shortly and clearly 
set forth in R. V., X, 189, a G&yatri hymn of 
Which the speaker is the SarparAjnl Who is also 
its deity alternately with the Sun. We shall 
qaOte this hymn * 

“This spotted Bull (Sun) hath come, and sat 
before the Mother (Dawn) in the east. 

Advancing to his Father Heaven. 

2. Expiring when he (Sun) draws his 
breath, She (Sarparltjnl Kadru) naoves along 
tile lucid spheres : 

The Bull (Sun) shines out through all the 

S. Vik is conceived for the Bird (Sun) {Vdk 
patangdya dMyate) ; It rules supreme through 
thirty realms 

* 4 yara gauh pn'snirakramfda^adanmatarain purah | 
pitaram cha prayantsvah li 
2. antascharati rochandsya prdaadap&nati 1 
vyakhyanmahisho divatn II 

* 3. trimsaddMma vi r 4 Jati vik patangAya dtiyate I 
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Tlitoughout the days at break of morn.” 

When dawn appears the contest between 
light and darkness, between VAk and SarparAjni 
or between Snparni and Kadru, is brought to a 
close in fayour of light, VAk or Suparni. 

We have explained before in Chapter II how 
the constellation of the Horse made itself conspi- 
cuous during the long night of artic Ai*yans about 
4000 B. C., and was intimately connected with 
the beginning and end of the period of continuous 
darkness. The Rig Veda contains many refer- 
ences to this horse as the white horse of the 
ASvins, the twin-gods presiding over evening and 
morning. This horse which the Asvins are said 
to have bestowed on Pedu, one of their 
proteges, is described as being ‘mighty with 
nine-and-ninety varied gifts of strength” (B. V ^ 
10), because it iouHshed du^ the pe>. 
riod of darkness which lasted te iunely-pine 
nycthemerons. It was, #iereiore, on Rlc appea;!!^ 
ance and position of this Horse above the 
horizon that the issue of the Contest at 
any particular moment depended. The Veda 
Contains two long hymns (B. V., I, 162 and 
163) of which the deity is this Horse. (The 
more important portions of these tiWo hymns 
have been explained in Chapter II). The 
speaker of these hymns is Hirghatamas, the 
riahi personifying the period of long darkness, 
Birghatamas says, ‘‘Thyself from afar I recog- 
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nised in spirit— a bird that from below flew 
through, the heaven. I saw tliy head ’ still soar- 
ing, striving upward by paths unsoiled by dust, 
pleasant to travel” (1, 163, 6). The head which 
Dirghatamas had seen still soaring lyas 
part of the constellation Pegasus which had been 
aJbove the western horizon in the evening of the 
long night, its hind part or tail having already 
sunk below the horizon. The appearance of the 
Horse was, on the authority of the above verse, 
supposed by the authors of the Brahmauas to have 
been a fit theme for a contest between- Supariit 
and Kadru in the evening, a contest in which Ka- 
dru was to win by her perception, like 
Birghatamas, of the tailless trunk of the Horse. 
The Vedic l^end consequently took the following 
shape in the Brahmanas ; — 

‘ Soma was in heaven and the gods were 
here on earth. The gods desired, ‘Would that 
Soma might come to us ; we might sacrifice 
with him when come.’ They produced those two 
illusions Suparni and Kadru ; Suparnt, forsooth 
was Y4k (speech) and Kadru was this (earth). 
They caused discord between them. They then 
disputed and said, ‘Which of us shall spy farthest,/ 
shall win the other.’— ‘So be it’. Kadru thenL 
said, ‘Espy thou’. Suparni said, ‘On yonder 
shore of this ocean there stands a white horso 
at a post, that I see ; dost thou also see it r 
% vfidly do,’ Then said Kadru, ‘Its tail was jnifc 
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now hanging down ; there, now the wind tosses it, 
that I see/ Now, when Suparni said, ‘On yonder 
shore of this ocean’ the ocean forsooth is the altar, 
she thereby meant the altar ; ‘there stands a white 
horse at a post,’ the white horse forsooth is Agni 
and the post means the sacrificial stake. And 
when Kadrn said, ‘Its tail was just now hanging 
down, ; there, now the wind tosses it, that I see,’ 
this is nothing else than the rope. Suparni then 
saidj ‘Oomelet us now fly thitherto know which 
of us is the winner.’ Kadru said. ‘Fly thou thither, 
thou wilt tell us, which of us is the winner/ 
Suparni then flew thither ; and it was even as 
Kadru had said. When she had returned, she 
(Kadru) said to her, ‘Hast thou won or I?’ — ‘Thou,’ 
she replied. Such is the story called ‘Suparni — 
Kadrava.’ Then said Kadru, ‘Verily, I have 
yiTon thine own self yonder is Soma in the hea- 
ven : fetch him hither for the gods, and redeem 
thyself from the gods (‘therewith reieem thee 
from death’ — Khnva recension)— ‘So he it.’ She 
/brought forth . the metres ; and that Ghyatri 
fetched Soma from heaven” (Sat. Br., Ill, 6, 2, 
2 to 8). 

The House. 

The Big Veda says, “May the Priest (Agni| 
Oome circling the measured stations, and with 
him bring the earth’s autumnal fruitage. Let 
. the horse neigh led near, let the steer bellow : let 
26 



go between both woiMs as berald^’ (E, V. , I, 
17S, 8). Tbis werse marks tbe close of antumn, 
«tiibonnCeS Agni, tbe fire-god of tbe wintry nigkt, 
expects tbe appearance of the constellation of 
tbe Horse and refers to tbe recitation of bymns 
vl^ ineft on eartb to herald this condition of the 
heavens. But in ritnalising all this the Brah- 
mana identifies Agni with the Horse and sends 
Snparni with the mission of enquiring into the 
appearance of the Horse. The Brahmana, surely, 
found its authority for this in verses like IV, 15, 1 
which says, “Agni the Herald, like a horse, is led 
forth at our solemn rite, god among gods ador- 
able.’’ However that may be, the defeat of 


Suparnl meant the defeat of light and the win- 
ning of her “own self” by Eadru or darkness. 
If she wanted to live she must fetch Soma 
who, “Pavamana, hath produced the lofty Law, 
the brilliant light, destroying darkness black of 
hue” {R. V., IX, 66, 24). This Soma w^ 
brought to Eadru by Suparni who thus saved 
herself from utter destruction. During the 
night the moon alone kept up light in the world, 
and the advent of the moon was heralded 
by hymns recited by men on earth. But accord- 
ing to the ritu^istic theory of the Brahmanas all 
this simply in^feates, so far as the artificial sacri- 
fice is concerned, the fetcliing of Soma to the 
earth by theG4yatri, Kadru being identified with 
th© earth as we have seen before. We can nhW 
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explain what is meant by the expression ‘‘Indra 
drp^nk Kadru’s Soma juice’’ (U. V., VIII, 45, 26^ 
see page 195). It means that the Soma juice 
or lunar nectar effused during night wa& 
drunk by Indra who, thus invigorated, vanquished 
the serpents or demons of darkness and caused 
the sun to appear. The following hymn (R. V, 
1X 42) contains a beautiful and unmistakable 
deseription of this condition of the heavens : — 

‘•Riigendering the sun in floods, engender- 
ing heaven’s lights, green-hued, 

Bobed in the waters and the milk, 

2. According to primeval plan this Soma, 
with his stream, effused 

Plows purely on, a god for gods. 

3. Por him victorious, waxen great, the 
juice# with a thousandjjpowers 

' Are ptirifled for^^^ 

4. Shedding the ancient fluid he is potired|! 

into the cleansing sieve: : 

. He, thundering, hath produced the gods- 

5. Soma, while purifying, sends hither all 
lidngs to be desired, 

He sends the gods who strengthen Law. 

6. Soma, effused, pour on us wealth in kine, 
in heroes, steeds and spoil, 

Send us abundant store of food.” 

f KTDHA AH® MaHENBEA- 
Jhe Big Veda speaks of two important points of 
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tirtie daririg a year at whicli speeially Indra mani- 
fests his strength by yanqnishing and destroying 
demons of darkness — they are the end of the long 
©entinnons night and the beginning of the long 
eontittiions day. The Veda clearly indicates the* 
end of the long continuous night by sayings 
^^llreat is, in truth, the number of the Mornings 
which were aforetime at the Sun’s uprising. 
Since thou, O Dawn, hast been beheld repairing 
as to thy love, as one no more to leave him. They 
were the gods’ companions at the banquet, the 
ancient sages true to Law Eternal. The Fathers 
found the light that lay in darkness, and with 
effectual words begat the Morning” (VII, ,76, d 
and 4). Contrast with this the fallowing des- 
cription of the beginning of the long continuous 
day (11. V., IV, 30) when day is lengthened by 
night, the last and most powerful demon of dark- 
ness is slain and Ushas is crushed instead of 
being courted by the Sun : — 

“O Indra, Vritra-slayer, none is better, 
mightier than thou ; Verily there is none like 
thee. 

2. . Like chariot-wheels these people all to- 
gether follow after thee ; Thou ever art renowned 
as Great {mahdn), 

3. Not even all the gathered gods conquered 
thee, Indra, in the war, when thou didst lengthen 
days by night [or, according to Wilson who 
Mows Sayana— verily all the gods with thee (for) 
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their strength, have warred (with the A.siiras) ; 
wherefore thou hast destroyed them b y day and 
by night.] 

4. When for the sake of those oppressed, 
and Kutsa as he battled, thou stolest away the 
Sun’s car- wheel. 

5. When fighting singly, Indra,thou overcam- 
est all the furious gods (or, according to Sayana, 
all those who strove against the gods), thou 
slewest these who strove with thee. 

6i W hen also for a mortal man, Indra, thou 
speddest forth the Sun, and holpest Etasa with 
might. 


7. What ? Yritra-slayer, art not thou, 
Maghavan, fiercest in thy wrath f So hast thou 
quelled the demon too. 

8. And this heroic deed of might thou, In* 


^ also hast achieved, that thou didst smite to 
lith the Dame, Heaven’s Daughter, meditatiu# 


9. Thou, Indra, Mighty One {maMn)y didst 
crush Hshas, though Daughter of the Sky, 
When lifting up herself in pride. 

10. Then from her chariot Ushas filed, affright 
ted, from her ruined car, When the strong 
god had shattered it. 

11. So there this car of Ushas lay, broken, to 
pieces, in Yip4s, And she herself fled far aw^y*” 

Corresponding to the above two great conditmius 
of the heavens there are two aspects of Indra^ In 
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tli 0 tet aspect he delivers light from a complete 
bondage to darkness, and in the second he des- 
troys darkness altogether by killing Tritra, its 



friend; and minister. 


In the •verses 



above, the Vritra-slaying IndrS., is 


fgreat), and it is surely on this 
ahriiority that the Brahmana (Sat. Br., IV, 3, 3) 


draws the following characteristic distinction 


between Indra and Mahendra (Mah4n Indra) : — 
‘‘Before the slaughter of Vritra, he was indeed 
Indra ; but when he had slain Vritra, he became 
the Great Indra (Mahendra), even as one who has 
conquered all around becomes a Great King 
tMaharaJa) ; therefore, he (Mhvaryu) draws the 
Mahendra cup. And,, moreover, he, forsooth, 
makes him great for the slaughter of Vritra i , 
therefore also he draws the Mahendra cup. He , 
draws it in the Sukra vessel, for bright (suhm): 
and great indeed is he (the sun) that burns 
yonder : therefore he draws it in the Sukra 
vessel.’’ AUied to these two aspects of Indra 
there are two Soma-feasts, in both of which 
Indra may he said to drink "Kadrn’s Soma j nice,” 
that is to say, Soma juice effused during night 
or darkness. But it is at the inception of the long 
continuous day alone when Vritra is slain that 
Soma is secured by the Eagle or Syma as we 
have explained in Chapter III (see also B. V., 
I!K, 89, 2 and 7), “enters his place as a Syena*\ 
IX, 61, 21 ; IX, 62, 4) and is latjded 
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usual with hymns (B. V., IX, 68, 8). But 
at the end of the long continuous night he 
simply ‘-'enters the place of Law’’ (II. V., IX, 64, 
11 and 22), is “decked with songs” (IX, 63, 20) 
and, while purifying, “urges onward speech 
(v^cham) thousandfold with the lore of 
hymns” (IX, 64, 25). Later theologians, how- 
ever, who were ignorant of the uranographic 
identity of the Syona and had no scope, in their 
sub-tropical Indian home, for a long-day or long- 
night sacrifice, invested Vhk or the metres with 
the form of the bird and conceived them as se- 
curing Soma for the sacrifice throughout the 
year. And in this manner the long-night and 
long-day sacrifices which the sub- tropical Hindus 
did not require to perform at all were easily got 
rid of as such and made to conform to the ordinary 
■dally: sacrifiice#> 

PEOIJliIA.IlITY OF QCHE MaHABH\RATA 

Stout. 

We have thus all the essential parts of the 
Mahabharata story of Garurha evolved in the Brah^ 
manas out of cognate elements contained in the 
Veda. We have seen how Vik or Speech, which, 
was already deified in the Rig V eda by regular 
steps from the widest conception of articulate 
sound and conceived not only as an essential 
^mpanion of gods of light but even as a condi- 
Hon preeedeiit to their appearance and pros- 
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perifcy ia heaven, is Considered in the Brah- 
manas as the only agent, by itself or through the 
metres, of fetching Soma for the sacrifice^ celes- 
tial or terrestrial, and from this was evolved the 
investing Vllk or the metres with , the 
fCrm of a bird which was also, according to the 
Yeda, a powerful agent for capturing the peren- 
niai source of heavenly nectar. And as the Soma 
sacrifice was intimately connected with the win- 
ning of light and destruction of darkness, VAk as 
Suparnt ( a she-bird) was conceived as the prin- 
ciple of light pitted against Kadru, the principle 
of darkness. The Mahabharata story i3uts Vi- 
nata, the Pauranic mother of birds, in the place 
of Suparni, but the idea is the same in both. 
The quarrel between the contrary principles, 
of light and darkness reaches its climax whep 
the Horse appears in the ocean of space 
with its tail still hanging below the horizon, and 
the Brahraanas and the Mahabharata give ex- 
actly one and the same version of this part of the 
iegehd. The principle of light is defeated and 
enslaved. According to the Brahmanas this cap- 
tivity is brought to a close by the conquest of 
Soma by the G^yatri in the form of a suparna or 
bird. The Mahabharata makes out the celestial 
nectar as conquered by Garurhae^ies Suparna, and 
also gives the story a distinctly Pauranic touch 
by representing Garurha as fighting against 
idl the gods including Indra, whereas the Brah- 
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mana says that the G^yatri fetched the Soma for 
the gods. The Mahabharata, in fact, introduces 
into the legend the substance of the essentially 

Pauranic story of the struggle between Deras 

■ ’ 

and Asuras over the possession of amrita. The 
Only justification for doing this lies in the fact 
that the llig Yeda speaks of Indra as drinking 
KadrU'S Soma juice. But Kadru’s Soma juice 
means Soma juice effused dufiig night or the 
prevalence of darkness. The interpretafcbn! 
given by the Mahabharata to this Yedic 
passage' is, however, immensely superior to that 
given by tbe Brahmanas -which identify Kadru 
with the earth. The Eig Veda says, “Eirst was 
born Savitar’s suparna Garutman” (X, 149, 
8), and it is surely on this and similar authori* 
ties that the Mahabharata makes Garurha alia^ 



“Suparaa the vaMwm bearer of Vislmu, $ 
Mke^Savitafc Saykna mak^ suparfia 
brother of Garhrha, bttt, as We have 
ii Ghapter : 111^ there is hardly any , juktificatioh 
$or miking saioh a distinction between the twoi 
: Motk‘"'bBittg-4hieiame as the'-Syenaor" EalWJii wEp- 
'conquers Soma for the gods. ; The Bmhmfei 
does away with the special 'character of ; Ifci 
Palcoh’s conquest of Soma and identifies the 
Ealcon with the Gfiyatri invested with the form 
iof^a bird an df conceived of as the perennial agent 
for fetching the Sotna for the sacrifice. And out of 
this is evolwed the Mahabharata story in which 

27 
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tlie sacrificial element of tke legend is entirely dis- 
carded and the Pauranic conception of the strug- 
gle between Devas and Asttras is introduced. 

Soma toENTiFiED with Vuitra. 

1 We have had occasion to notice before while 
explaining the Greek legend of Tytios (see pp. 
81-82) how a synchronous disappearance of 
darkness and the full moon at the beginning of tlie 
long continuous day furnished an opportunity to 
imaginative poets to think that Soma was 
Vritra. Subsequently, the conception that Soma 
Tvas Vritra lingered on in men’s minds, but the 
origin of this conception slipped out of their 
brains after they had migrated and settled in a 
land where the physical conditions necessary for 
its remembrance altogether ceased to operate. 
It will not, therefore, be entirely out of place here 
to enquire to what length the authors of the Brah- 
manas were carried by this notion of identity 
between Soma and Writra. ^ The Satapatha Brah- 
mana is forced to weave the folio wing« story 
“Indra when he had hurled the fh^dei^b^^ 
at. Vritra, thinking himself to be the weaker, and 
fearing lest he had not laid him low, hid himself. 
The gods also hid themselres in the same place. ■ 
The gods then said, ‘Verily, we know not if 
Vritra be slain or alive ; come let one of us find 
out, if Vritra be slain or alive.’ 

; . They said unto Vayu—Vayu, farsooth, is he 
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that blows yonder—'Find thou out, 0 Vayu, H 
Yritra he slain or alive ; for thou art the swiftest 
among us : if he lives, thou indeed wilt quickly 
return hither. 

He spake, ‘What shall be my reward then 
— ‘The first Yashat of King Soma.^— ‘So be it/ 
So Yayu went and lo f Yritra slain. He ^ke, 
Writra is slain ; do ye with the slain what ye 


list/ 

' The gods rushed thither, -^as (those) eager to 
tako possession of their property, so (it fared with) 
Mm (Yritra-Soma) : what (part of him) one of 
them seized that became an ekadevatya (graha> 
belonging to one deity), and what two of them, 
that became a dvidevatya, and what many 
(seized), that became bahudevatya and be*, 
cause they caught liim up each separately (vi^ 
grab) by means of vessels, therefore (the fiba^ 


tions) are called graha. 


He stank in their nostrils,— sour aud putrid 
he blew towards them; he was neither fit f Or 
ofioriUg, nor was he fit for drinking. 

The gods said to Yayu, ‘Yaym bolw* thou 
through him, make him palatable for US.* I9e 
said, ‘What ■shall be my reward then ?’“~‘xif ter 
tbee they shall name those cups’ — ‘So be it,’ he 
said> ‘but blow ye along with me/ 

The gods dispelled some of that smeU, and laid 
it into the cattle,— this is that foul smell in (dead) 
cattle : hence one must not close (lus nose) at 
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that foul smell, siuce it is’ tlie smell of King 
,8ou ^. ■' : 

Tlieu ■^aju bkwl a. second time through Mm 
and thereby made him palatable ; whereupon h® 
life for offering, hi lor drinking” ' (Sah Br , 
iT,d,B,i-aQ). , 

R is simply impossible to consider this 
attempt to illustrate the identity between . Soma 
and Vritra with any seriousness. Indeed, it seems 
strange how deeply learned, wise, grave and 
level-headed men like the authors of the Brah-? 
manas could indulge in such apparently puerile 
ideas and arguments. But we often judge these 
greR men rather harshly. The; loss of the clues 
to legends like that of Soma and Yritra left 
Iheni no Mher alternative than to explain 
ihem anyhow, however fanciful the ipterpre, 
.talions might be, for thy could not bring them- 
selves to disbelieve the legends. . They believed Jn 
an identity between Vritra and Serna, and so 
' -they argued ' foliowe Soma - no ■.doubt"- 'Ttv^a# ' 

VRfera. j^w,,it is;said that Indra nlm., 

It fe also said that Vritra was a huge serpent. 
The gods drank Soma, so that if Soma was Vritra 
they drank Vritra, the serpeut, whose dead-body 
must have, emitted ]iid€Kius smell owing to putre** 
faction. This smell mast, somehow, have been 
dispelled before Vritra-Soma could become fit for 
libations and drinking. Now, who could dispel th|^ 
smell except Vayu or Wind, especially as .in : tfee 
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Big Veda he is said to be the chief assocwte df 
Indra in slaying Vritva ? But everything in 
this world is (non-destrhctible), so the smell 
that was dispelled by Vayu must still remain in 
this World. It is, therefore, concluded that it 
must be the smell of dead cattle that was at one 
time the smell of the dead serpent Vritra, and 
one must not close his nose at that smeB, for 
it is ; the smell of Soma that is drunk by the 



" ; Brahmins in orde^; 

to explain the legend, to disbelieve which was I® 
them the highest form of impiety and sacrilege. 

The Pressing Stone. 

The scholiast is not, however, completely 
Successful in thus explainiag away everything 
in relation to the Vedic conquest of Soma and 
bringing everything within the narrow pale @f his 
sacrificial altar and it® outskittsw He sometunei 
finds even his elastic theories ' failing to explain 
every part of the legend. In the Veda it is said 
that Soma is pressed between stones. It is also 
^aid that Soma was in the sky. How to recon- 
cile the two? The scholiast then argued as 
follows Soma was in the sky. Soma was Vri- 
tra. Ncr#, the waters are said to have been con- 
fined in mountains and also by Vritra* The 
mountains, therefore, surely fbfmed the body of 
Vritra and* consequently, of Soma, By rock 
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alone can a rock be perfected. It must, therefore, 
be inferred that the rocky body of Soma was 
perfected by rock. The Soma^press is, there- 
forei of rock. And it is because the rocky soma 
IS sMn by the rocky press that he returns to 
life (Sat. Bn, III, 9, 4, 2)i. 

Perhaps this sort of argument, this unique 
form of logic, failed to satisfy even the scholiast 
himself. So, a few paragraphs after the above, 
he throws out the suggestion that “that XJpam- 
susavana (pressing stone), fox'sooth, is in reality 
Aditya Vivas van (the sun), it is the pervading 
vital air (vydna) of this sacrifice'’ (Sat. Br., 
Ill, 9, 4, 7,) 

Overturning of cups of Soma. 

Assuming that Soma is moon, the Satapatha 
Brahmana preserves an excellent note of its 
course in an arctic region. ‘‘Once upon a time 
the gods, while performing sacrifice, were afraid 
of an attack from the Asura Eakshasi The Ashra 
Bakshas assailed them from the south, and over-* 
turned those southern cups of Soma — even that 
southern Soma-cart they overturned ; but that 
other northern they could not overturn ; the nor- 
thern cart then kept the southern cart steady. 
And because they could not overturn that (nor- 
thern cup), therefore it is called Dhruva (firm)” 
(IV, 2, 4, 19). This clearly refers to the ohscu^ 
raMon of those phases of the moon which fall 
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eompletely below the horizon in every month in 
an arctic region. 

The Sun is the Eater oe the Moon. 

A little before the above the Brahmana ex- 
presses an opinion which tallies almost exactly 
with oiir theory of the drinlcing of the moon by 
the sun. It says, ‘‘The Sukra and Manthin 
(grahas), forsooth, are his eyes. Now the Sukra, 
indeed* is he that burns yonder (the sun) ; and 
because it burns there, therefore it is (called) 
Sukra (bright). And the Manthin, indeed, is 
the moon. i 

“He mixes it with (barley) meal; thus he 
makes it to be gruel, whence it is (called) Man- 
thin. Now those (sun and moon), forsooth, are 
the eyes of these creatures, for were those two 
not to rise, these (creatures) could not disting- 
,nish even their own han#. 

“One of them is the eater, and the other the 
food ^to wit the Suhra, the Sukra is the eater 
a|id the Manthin the food. 

“fe one. of, them coinesponds the eater, to 
the other the food ; to wh the eater corresponds 
I© the Snkra and the food to the Manthin. I^hw 
these two (cups) are drawn for one (person) and 
offered to another. There are iWo Asnra 
Eakshasas, Sanda and Marka ; for torn th^y mm 
drawn; and to deities they are 

reason for this is as follows : 

“Now when the gods drove away the Asura 
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Bakslmsas, they couirl not drive away these two ; 
but whatever (sacrificial) work the gods per- 
formed, that these two disturbed and quickly 
fled, 

he G-ods then said, ‘Contrive ye how we 
fial drive away these two.’ They said, ‘Let us 
draw two cups (of Soma juice) for them ; they 
will come down to us, and we shall sei;&e them 
and drive them away.’ They accordingly drew 
two cups (of Soma) for them, and they camC 
down, and having seized them they; (the jgdds) 
drove them away. This is why (the two cup^ 
tire drawn for Sanda and Marka, hut are offered 
to deities’* (Sat IV, % 1-6), 

Thk'''aeeonht' plainly ''says ;the'’ 8n4i-''is 
the eater and the moon ’ the food, and thht tie 
terrestrial ceremony is only a symbolical reprCt 
sentation of a celestial phenomenon. The ex- 
pulsion of Sanda and Marka signifies a continued 
pretalence of daylight for a period of time dthlh^ 
which the demons of darkness are unable to 
inteiifUpt the ceremony wherein the sun* ap- 
pehm as the eater and the moon as the food. ' ' 

The Eagle in the Eamatana^ 

We have come almost to the end of our 
labours. But before actually concluding them, 
we are unable to resist the temptation of placing 
before the reader some incidents related in that 
evef-green and ever-charming poem known # 
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tbe Eamayana. The profound pathos and 
divine simplicity of the life of Sita, whom a 
ploughman found at the point of the share 
and who was wedded to Rama, a hero of the 
solar race, have served not a little to‘ sweeten and 
ennoble the domestic life of the Hindus. Purer 
far and more dignified than Helen, the beaute- 
ous gift of Aphrodite to Paris, Sita is carried off 
by the ten-headed Rahshasa Ravana while living 
with her husband Rama in Dandah^ranya, the 
Forest of Punishment, in exile and apart from the 
world. Rama destroys the Rakshasa and delivers 
Sita, She passes, chaste, pure and glorified, 
through an ordeal of fire and is accepted as such 
by her hero-lord of divine origin. But alas ! poor 
Sita was bofn to be miserable throughout life 
inspite of her charming gifts of beauty, spotless 
chastity and unswerving attachment to h^r hus- 
band. The poisoned tongue of dame rumi^ 
speaks ill of her for having lived in Ravana’s 
house, and she is banished by Rama and sent to 
the forest hermitage of the sage Valmiki, the 
apocryphal author of the Raraayana. In this 
forest she gives hii'th to twins who become versed 
in the story of their father’s life and afterwards 
sing it before a most distinguished assembly 
including Rama during his Asvamedha sacrifice. 
Sita also appears before Rama during this sacri- 
fice, but is asked by him to prove her innocence 
to the people by again passing through an or- 
.28 
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deal. The pain and humiliation of the situation 
become too much for her ; she prays to her 
mother, Earth, to take her in ; the earth gapes 
and Sita sinks down through the chasm, lost, 
lost for good, to bewailing Bama. 

The student of comparative mythology at 
once sees in this story only a gorgeous poem 
evolved out of the great solar myth which lies 
at the bottom of all the national epics and 
poems of the Aryan race."^ The story of the 
Ramayana, however, begins not with dawn or 
morning twilight but with evening twilight. 
Evening twilight, born of the earth, is carried 
away by the demon darkness. The sun des- 
troys this demon and drivers her in the morn- 
ing. But the union of the sun and twilight is 
shbrt, and she, tJshhs or Dawn, is soon hanisfed 
from her husband’s presence. She, however, 
reappears in the evening, but only to return into 
the bowels of the earth from which she rose 
at the beginning of her life. 

Here also the ubiquitous Eagle of Aryan 
mythology presents himself under various nam^ 
and always as a friend of light. As Ja%u, 
the pious and powerful king of vultures, he 
accosts Ravana in the act of carrying away 
Sita and is killed in the fight that ensues. 
The kidnapping of Sita takes place in the 

fn existence of anyaubstpaatiii 
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absence of her hero-lord Rama, that is, 
after sunset the evening twilight is out* 
raged by the demon of darkness. The killing 
of Jatdyn is mythically the same as the eagle- 
hunting in the Norse story we have ex- 
plained before (see p — 98). When the sun sets in 
the vicinity of the constellation Aqnila, the 
latter is hid in the splendour of the evening 
twilight^ and if this twilight is supposed to hi 
kidnapped by the demon of darkness at the same 
timCij it ie quite natural for a poet to suppose 


Aqnila is killed by the demon in an 
attempt on the part of the former to deliver the 
charming spouse of the sun from the clutches of 
darkness. And the poet of the RamayaUa thus 
describes the scene of Jathyu’s death : — 

“Lanka's Lord (Ravana) saw the browiir 
breasted and imnaensely strong 3a thyu (lalem) 
on the earth like an azure cloudy like a forest-fire 
quieted down. Thereupon seeing that bird felled 
on the earth and crushed by the onslaught of 
Ravana, Janaka’s daughter Sita with countenance 
shining like the moon took him up again 


and shed bitter tears.” 

This is a description of the mythical destruc- 
tian.of the constellation Aqnila ooTered by the 
brfiliance of evening twilight at the beginning 
ol the long continuous night of an arctic hahita* 
rion abpttfc six thousand years ago. The poet of 



^‘When (after the 
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killing of Jat4yu)‘ Vaidehi (Sita) was outraged 
by Eavana, the world, with everything, moving 
and nommoving, in it, became devoid of glory 
and covered with blinding darkness.” The 
eagle puts in his appearance again under the 
name of Samp^ti, Jat^yu’s brother, when the 
monkey emissaries of Eama are despairing of 
hnding out the whereabouts of Sita, and gives 
them the necessary information regarding the 
place where she is kept concealed by 
Eavana. This corresponds to the birth of Aquila 
at the Winter Solstice as described in the Maha- 
bharata story, and marks the turning point in 
the struggle between light and darkness during 
the long night, ■ v 

Towards the end of Eama’s struggle with 
Havana the bird reappears aS GarUrha himSelf, 
the son of Vinata, and frees Eama and his 
brother Lakshmana from the fetters composed of 
serpents with which Havana’s son Indrajit, the 
conqueror of Indra, had bound them. The poet 
says that whEe the two brothers were lying 
in a miserable condition in the coils of ser- 
pents “Garurha, the son of Vinata, pame within 
their vision in a twinkling of an eye like a burn- 
ing fire. On seeing the son of Vinata the 
powerful serpents composing the weapon with 
which Rama and Lakshmana, the greatest of men, 
were bCund, all fled away with great hurry*” 
Asked by Eama whp he was, the bir^ said, *‘1 
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am yotir friend and external life. I am Garut- 
man and have come with the object of rendering 
you help. Neither powerful Asuras nor the 
mighty monkeys nor India at the head of all 
Gods and Gandharvas would have succeeded in 
removing this terrible bondage, a weapon formed 
with charms by the wicked Indrajit. I’ormed 
into a weapon with demoniac charms these ser- 
pents who are sons of Kadru and possessed of 
sharp teeth with powerful venom, overcame you.” 
In this story we find an allegorical reference to 
the same phenomenon of nature which forms the 
substance of the Mahahharata story of the re-^ 
lease of Vinata by Garurha from bondage to the 
serpents of Kadru. 
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